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Life Insurance sit 
Public Service Program Continues 


As a public service to the 70 million ee «Bonds and life insurance and maintain Rer 
owners of life insurance and to the na- their savings accounts. 
tion asa whole, the Life Insurance Com- 





“Was I WROVG. 


This program is of great interest to 





panies in America have conducted since back in idk ile ncaa ce tape, Clady have ete Be 
_— a8 educational ee to help ‘operated with the companies in extend- for 
sepa anGaiongry pews aes. ing its influence. By their sale of War 

The original objectives of this pro- Bonds and Stamps, the agents of the MF 
gram are as important as ever. Informa- country have made a great contribution sai ah 
tional messages will continue to appear not only to the war effort, but to the ay 


in more than 300 daily newspapers and whole anti-inflation program. 
four leading farm magazines during 


This public service program is an in- 
1946. P iti 


vestment in the future economic secu- | 
rity of every individual American and 
especially of the more than 70 mil- 
lion life insurance policyholders. It has 
gained the recognition of outstanding 
leaders in every walk of life. 





Americans are urged to follow the 
recommendation of our Government to 
buy only what they really need until 
civilian goods are plentiful; to buy Gov- 
ernment Bonds; hold on to their War 
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One of a series of 1000-line newspaper advertisements 





appearing in the 1945-1946 campaign. Lewis 
N play, : 
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Life Insurance Companies that have made individual appropriations for the continuation of this Program solved 
: : Intere: 
Aetna Life Insurance Co........... Hartford, Conn, Federal Life Insurance Co.... . .... Chicago, Tl. The Midwest Life Insurance Co..... Lincoln, Nebr. Provident Life Insurance Co..... . Bismarck, N. Dak. 
The American Home Life Insurance Co. . Topeka, Kans. The Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance Co... . .Phila., Pa. The Minnesota Mutual Life Ins. Co... .St. Paul, Minn, Provident Mutual Life Insurance Co, of Philadelphia The 
The Baltimore Life Insurance Co......Baltimore, Md. Franklin National Life Insurance Co. Greenville, 8. C. Missouri Insurance Co. . . : .. St. Louis, Mo. Philadelphia, Pa. posed 
The Bankers Health & Life Insurance Co. . .Macon, Ga. General American Life Insurance Co... . St. Louis, Mo. Monarch Life Insurance Co....... Springfield, Mass. The Prudential Ins. Co. of America.... Newark, N. J. reduce 
Bankers Life Co...... ides Des Moines, Iowa Great National Life Insurance Co ... Dallas, Tex. Monumental Life Insurance Co........ Baltimore, Md. Public Serv. Life, Health & Accident Co. Seattle, Wash. 
Bankers Life Insurance Co. of Nebraska. . Lincoln, Nebr. The Great-West Life Assurance Co. . Winnipeg, Canada The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co. . . Newark, N. J. Republic Life Insurance Co..... . Oklahoma City, Okla. cause 
Bankers National Life Insurance Co. . . Montclair, N. J. Guarantee Mutual Life Co .... Omaha, Nebr. Mutual Savings Life Insurance Co. . St. Louis, Mo. Republic National Life Insurance Co... . . Dallas, Tex. plays 
Berkshire Life Insurance Co. .. .Pittsfield, Mass. Guarantee Reserve Life Ins. Co... .Fort Collins, Colo. National Guardian Life Insurance Co... . Madison, Wis. Rio Grande National Life Insurance Co. . . Dallas, Tex. It wi 
Boston Mutual Life Insurance Co ... Boston, Mass. The Guardian Life Ins. Co. of Amer. . . New York, N. Y. National Home Life Assurance Co .. .St. Louis, Mo. Security Life & Trust Co....... Winston-Salem, N. C. familie 
Brotherhood Mutual Life Insurance Co. Fort Wayne, Ind. Guardian Life Insurance Co. of Texas . Dallas, Tex. The National Life & Accident Ins. Co. . Nashville, Tenn. Security Mutual Life Insurance Co. . Binghamton, N. Y. cost of 
Business Men’s Assurance Co. of Amer. Kansas City, Mo. Home Beneficial Life Ins. Co., Inc... . . Richmond, Va. National Life Insurance Co........... Montpelier, Vt. Shenandoah Life Insurance Co., Inc..... Roancke, Va. their li 
California-Western States Life Insurance Co. Home Friendly Ins. Co. of Maryland. . . . Baltimore, Md. National Public Service Insurance Co. . . Seattle, Wash. Southwestern Life Insurance Co........ Dallas, Tex. of the 
Sacramento, Cal. Home Life Insurance Co... . ...-New York, N. Y. New England Mutual Life Insurance Co. . Boston, Mass. State Capitol Life Insurance Co........ Raleigh, N. C. 
The Canada Life Assurance Co. . Toronto, Canada Hoosier Farm Bureau Life Ins. Co. . . Indianapolis, Ind. New York Life Insurance Co.........New York, N. Y. State Mutual Life Assurance Co..... Worcester, Mass. the co: 
Central Life Assurance Society... . . . Des pepsi Towa Interstate Life & Accident Co. Chattanooga, Tenn. North American Life Assurance Co... . Toronto, Canada State National Life Insurance Co....... St. Louis, Mo. unit cc 
Central Life Insurance Co. of Illinois... . .Chicago, Il. Jefferson National Life Ins. Co... .. . Indianapolis, Ind. North Amer. Life & Casualty Co. . . Minneapolis, Minn. State Reserve Life Insurance Co...... Fort Worth, Tex. cured | 
The Columbus Mutual Life Ins. Co. . . Columbus, Ohio Jefferson Standard Life Ins. Co. .....Greensboro, N. C. Northern Life Insurance Co. . . .... Seattle, Wash. Sun Life Assurance Co, of Canada... Montreal, Canada templa 
Commonwealth Life Insurance Co... .. . Louisville, Ky. John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Co. . Boston, Mass. The Northwestern Mutual Life Ins. Co. . Milwaukee, Wis. Bini arenndsanes Go oF America Réleimore cian r 
Connecticut General Life Insurance Co. . Hartford, Conn. Liberty Life Insurance Co........ . .Greenville, S. C. Northwestern National Life Ins. Co. . Minneapolis, Minn. The figeliets aieeveues Co ay Hartford Camis b 3 
ace, 4 a : ‘ : 3 Insurance Co.......... , Conn, y the 
The Connecticut Mutual Life Ins. Co. . Hartford, Conn. Liberty National Life Insurance Co. . Birmingham, Ala. Occidental Life Insurance Co......... Raleigh, N. C. Wigan Kita touceanse C5 Little Rock, Ark i 
Continental Life Ins. Co., Inc. .. . .. Washington, D. C. Life & Casualty Ins, Co. of Tennessee. Nashville, Tenn. The Ohio National Life Insurance Co. . Cincinnati, Ohig aur Lite danitinte Gociue |... Ries ae Ve. showec 
The Crown Life Insurance Co... . - Toronto, Canada The Life Insurance Co. of Virginia... . . Richmond, Va. The Ohio State Life Insurance Co Columbus, Ohio hi dere is Sar eens acces cca : L gage 1 
Dominion Life Assurance Co . . Waterloo, Canada Lincoln Liberty Life Insurance Co . Lincoln, Nebr. Old Dominion Life Insurance Co. Richmond, Va. : nited raoncunt Co....... PRA GE ss ‘Cw, Til. overall 
Durham Life Insurance Co... . .. Raleigh, N, C. The Lincoln Nationai Life Ins. Co... . Fort Wayne, Ind. Oregon Mutual Life Insurance Co Portland, Ove. ~ The United States Life Ins. Co. in the City ke New +o and th: 
Empire Life & Accident Ins. Co. . Indianapolis, Ind. The Manhattan Life Insurance Co... . New York, N. Y. Pacifie Mutual Life Insurance Co... Los Angeles, Calif. ? A Nor EE: N. ¥ turity 
Empire State Mutual Life Ins. Co... Jamestown, N. Y. The Manufacturers Life Insurance Co. . Toronto, Canada The Paul Revere Life Insurance Co. . . Worcester, Mass, Washington National:insurance Co. . ... . ee, ally ra 
Equitable Life Insurance Co....... Washington, D. C, Massachusetts Mutual Life Ins. Co. . Springfield, Mass. Peninsular Life Insurance Co.... .. . Jacksonville, Fla. West Coast Life Insurance Co . .. San Francisco, Calif. h y y 
Equitable Life Ins. Co. of Iowa. ....Des Moines, Iowa The Mass. Protective Life As. Co... .Worcester, Mass. The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co. . Philadelphia, Pa. Western Life Insurance Co .. ......Helena, Mont. € Salt 
Farm Bureau Life Insurance Co . Columbus, Ohio Metropolitan Life Insurance Co...... New York, N. Y. Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Co... . . Hartford, Conn, Western Reserve Life Insurance Co.......Austin, Tex. bill wi 
Federal Life & Casualty Co Detroit, Mich. The Midland Mutual Life Insurance Co. . Columbus, Ohio Provident Life & Accident Ins. Co. . Chattanooga, Tenn, Woodmen Central Life Insurance Co... . Lincoln, Nebr. — 
, S ¢ 
sat : ; ; R . , said, th 
In addition to members of the Institute of Life Insurance included in the above list, the following members show t 
also have a share in the program through a contribution from the Institute’s budget . 
The American Hospital & Life Insurance Co. The Great American Life Ins. Co Hutchinson, Kans. Mutual Trust Life Insurance Co ...... Chicago, TI. Reliance Life Ins. Co. of Pittsburgh. . . Pittsburgh, Pa. cost of 
San Antonio, Tex. The Great Lakes Mutual Life Ins. Co Detroit, Mich. New World Life Insurance Co.... . .... Seattle, Wash. Reserve Loan Life Insurance Co. of Texas. Dallas, Tex. for all 
The American Life & Accident Ins. Co. of Kentucky Gulf Life Insurance Co.......... Jacksonville, Fla. North Carolina Mutual Life Ins. Co... .Durham, N. C. Seaboard Life Insurance Co............ Houston, Tex. D 
Louisville, Ky, Home Security Life Insurance Co... . .. Durham, N. C. Occidental Life Ins. Co, of Calif... .Los Angeles, Calif. Security Life & Accident Co........... Denver, Colo. amag 
Beneficial Life Insurance Co... ..Salt Lake City, Utah Home State Life Insurance Co. . .Oklahoma City, Okla. The Old Line Life Ins. Co. of America. Milwaukee, Wis. Southern Life & Health Insurance Co. Birmingham, Ala. Usin, 
The Columbian National Life Ins. Co... .Boston, Mass. The Imperial Life Assurance Co, of Canada... .Toronto Pan-American Life Insurance Co... . .New Orleans, La. Southland Life Insurance Co............ Dallas, Tex. the fur 
Confederation Life Association. ......Toronto, Canada Kansas City Life Insurance Co.... . . Kansas City, Mo. Pennsylvania Mutual Life Ins. Co. . . Philadelphia, Pa. sia ndard Tats Theurenos/Co Jecksah. MElas { and tl 
Continental American Life Ins. Co. . .Wilmington, Del. Kentucky Central Life & Acc’t Ins. Co. . Anchorage, Ky. Peoples Life Insurance Co............Frankfort, Ind, ante oe tse Ye PHS = ks 
The Farmers & Bankers Life Ins. Co. . . Wichita, Kans. Kentucky Home Mutual Life Ins. Co. . . Louisville, Ky. Philadelphia Life Insurance Co Philadelphia, Pa. Texas Life Insurance Co............... Waco, Texas amortiz 
Fidelity Union Life Insurance Co ...-Dallas, Tex. The Knights Life Ins. Co. of America. . Pittsburgh, Pa. Pilot Life Insurance Co.... . .....Greensboro, N. C. The Union Central Life Insurance Co. . Cincinnati, Ohio would 
The Franklin Life Insurance Co Springfield, Il. The London Life Insurance Co. .......London, Canada Protective Life Insurance Co........ Birmingham, Ala, United Benefit Life Insurance Co ...... @maha, Nebr. by ma 
Girard Life Insurance Co Philadelphia, Pa. The Mutual Life Ins. Co. of New York. New York, N. Y. Puritan Life Ins. Co. of Rhode Island Providence, R. I. The Wisconsin Life Insurance Co... ... Madison, Wis. sive al 
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Douglas Assails 
Mortgage Interest 
Reduction Bill 


Gives Potent Testimony 
Before Senate Committee 
for Research Group 


WASHINGTON —The Wagner- 
Ellender-Taft housing bill fails to solve, 
and almost completely ignores, the vital 
matter of the cost of constructing hous- 
ing, it was stated by Lewis W. Douglas, 
president of Mu- 
tual Life, who tes- 
tified before the 
Senate banking and 
currency commit- 
tee, representing 
Life Insurance 
Association of 
America and _ life 
insurance invest- 
ment research com- 


mittee. 
doubt,” he 


4 





ee | 
said, “that housing 
will play the part 
that you and I 
would like to see it 
play, unless this problem of cost is ade- 
quately, appropriately and wisely 
solved.” 


Interest is Small Factor 


The reduction of the interest rate, pro- 
posed in the bill, will not appreciably 
reduce the cost of housing, he said, “be- 
cause the rate of mortgage interest 
plays only a small part in such costs. 
It will, however, penalize 27 million 
families by increasing still further the 
cost of family security as represented by 
their life insurance holdings.” The crux 
of the housing problem, he stated, is 
the cost of land and materials, and the 
unit cost of labor, and these cannot be 
cured by purely financial devices, as con- 
templated in the bill. 

Mr. Douglas quoted figures compiled 
by the national housing agency, which 
showed that a reduction of 20% in mort- 
gage interest costs would reduce the 
overall cost of housing by only 4.3%, 
and that the extension of mortgage ma- 
turity proposed in the bill would actu- 
ally raise the cost by 6%%. “Thus,” 
he said, “the financial devices in the 
bill will increase the cost to the home 
Owner or tenant.” 

As compared with this situation, he 
said, the national housing agency figures 
show that if the cost of taxes, mainte- 
Nance, supplies, land and unit labor 
costs could be cut by 20%, the overall 
cost of housing could be reduced by 25% 
for all those who buy or rent. 


Damaging Personal Security 


Using a series of charts he stated that 
the further reduction of interest rates 
and the extension of the period of 
amortization provided for in the bill 
would damage further personal security 
by making life insurance more expen- 
sive and putting further and _ serious 
Pressure on the institutions which pro- 
vide it, and would make housing more 
expensive and cause the financial bur- 
dens of the people to increase. 

“This latter results because, through 
making credit easier, the bidding for 
limited supply of housing 1s made more 
spirited. Prices of houses and rentals, 
already at a high level, will thus be 
driven higher. Against these pressures, 
Price controls, while they may provide 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 20) 


Lewis W. Douglas 
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Crane, Pike, Glenn, 
Wallingford to 
Higher L.LA. Posts 


NEW YORK—Four members of the 
official staff of Life Insurance Associa- 
tion of America were advanced by ac- 
tion of its directors at the annual meet- 


ing. 

Robert B. Crane, who has been assist- 
ant secretary since 1930, was elected 
secretary. Albert Pike, Jr., assistant ac- 
tuary since 1943, was elected actuary. 
Henry R. Glenn, formerly assistant at- 





ROBERT B. 


CRANE 


torney, and Eldon Wallingford, who has 
been the attorney since September, 
1944, were each made assistant general 
counsel, serving with John V. Bloys, 
who was elected to that office a year 
ago. 

Mr. Crane joined the staff after ex- 
perience in the newspaper field and in 
business, becoming assistant secretary 
within a few months. He was gradu- 
ated from Colgate University in 1923. 

Mr. Pike was graduated from Prince- 
ton in 1931. He entered the actuarial 
department of Prudential and became 
assistant mathematician in 1936. He 
was made mathematician in 1942 the 
year before he joined L.I.A. He is a 
fellow of the Actuarial Society of 
America and of American Institute of 
Actuaries. 

Mr. Glenn became a member of the 
legal staff in 1929 following graduation 
from the law school of the University 
of Georgia. He was made assistant at- 
torney in 1937. Mr. Glenn entered the 
armed services in 1942, serving as a cap- 
tain in the army air force and is now 
on terminal leave. 

Mr. Wallingford received his law de- 
gree from University of Kansas in 1927. 
After engaging in private law practice 
he handled the purchasing of municipal 
bonds for Fidelity National Bank & 
Trust Co. of Kansas City. He returned 
to his native city of Ashland, Kan., in 
1934 and was elected county attorney. 
He was. appointed assistant attorney 
general of Kansas in 1939 and became 
first assistant attorney general in 1943. 
He subsequently served as attorney for 
the Kansas state highway commission 
before joining L.I.A. 





NSLI Talk at South Bend 


H. Ray Walker, local agent of South 
Bend, Ind., who represents Berkshire 
Life, addressed the South Bend-Misha- 
waka Association of Insurance Agents 
on “National Service Life Insurance.” 


Nov. Sales Up 3.1%: 
Ordinary 17% Better: 
Year's Gain 3.8% 


NEW YORK—New life insurance 
production for November was 3.1% more 
than for November of last year and for 
the first 11 months of this year was 3.8% 
greater than for the corresponding 
period of 1944, according to L.I.A. For 
November, ordinary showed an increase 
of 16.8%; industrial, a decrease of 9.2% 
and group a decrease of 56.0%. 

The new business of the 39 companies 
was $800,981,000 for November, against 
$776,801,000 for November of last year: 
Ordinary was $642,752,000 against $550,- 
070,000; industrial was $113,423,000 
against $124,976,000; group was $44,- 
806,000 against $101,755,00. 

The new business for the first 11 
months was $8,749,735,000 against $8,- 
427,866,000, new ordinary was $6,539,- 
603,000 against $5,859,345,000, increase 
11.6%. Industrial was $1,324,815,000 
against $1,113,000,000, decrease 4.3%, 
group was $885,317,000 against $1,184,- 
000, decrease 25.3%. 


Dr. Bills Heads Psychologists 


Dr. Marion A. Bills of Aetna Life 
was elected president of the Connecticut 
State Psychological Society at the an- 
nual meeting. Dr. Stephen Habbe of 
the Sales Research Bureau was elected 
secretary. 





Moser’s Xmas Poesy 
Touches Sublime Subject 


Henry S. Moser of the Chicago law 
firm of Sonnenschein, Berkson, Laut- 
mann, Levinson & Morse, who is gen- 
eral counsel for the Allstate companies 
of Chicago, is president of the National 
Association of Independent Insurers and 
is the retiring chairman of the insurance 
section of the American Bar Associa- 
tion, each year recently has sent out a 
card containing a verse touching upon 
soime current insurance topic or situa- 
tion. 

This year he comes through with a 
poem on the great ouestion of the hour 
which is whether fire and casualty rating 
legislation should embody the principle 
of prior approval or filing subject to dis- 





approval. Here it is: 

~~ or to approve: that is the ques- 
ion! 

Whether ‘tis nobler in the mind of 
O’Mahoney 


To subject rates to outrageous fortune— 

To prior approval and a sea of trouble, 

Or to filing, and a veto. To file! To use! 

At once! By mere filing perhaps to end 

The heart-ache, and the thousand nat- 
ural shocks 

That rates are heir to, ’tis a consumma- 


on 
Devoutly to be wish’d. To file; to ap- 
prove; ‘ 
To approve? Perchance to approve: aye, 
there’s the rub; 
For who could bear the whips and scorns 
of time 
That may ensue during a commissioner's 
deliberation? 
To file and to approve! Oh subject not 
the industry 
oe and sweat under such a weary 
e. 
For oh the dread of filing and approval 
And cumbersome procedure, from whose 
_ 


bourn 

Filings may ne’er return, puzzles the 
w , 

And suggests we better bear the ills we 
ha 


ve 

Than fly to others that we know not of. 

Thus conscience does make cowards of 
us all 

And thus the native hue of resolution 

Is sicklied o’er with the pale cast of 
thought, 

And insurance enterprises of such great 
momen 

With this regard, their current turn 


awry 

And lose the name of action. Soft you 
now! 

‘Tis Christmas season—Oh may the New 


ear 
Somehow resolve your difficulties. 


G. W. Smith New 
LILA. President 
Succeeding Fulton 


Satterfield Calls for End 
to Making Concessions 
to Washington 


NEW YORK—George Willard Smith, 
president of New England Mutual Life, 
was elected president of Life Insurance 
Association of America at its annual 
meeting, succeeding James A. Fulton, 
president of Home Life. 

The following were elected as direc- 
tors: Paul F. Clark, president John 


Hancock Mutual; Mr. Fulton; A. J. Mc- 
Andless, president Lincoln National 
Life; 


F. W. Cole, chairman Travel- 





Chairman F. H. Ecker of Metropolitan 
Life and William Marshall Bullitt of Louis- 
ville, widely known life insurance lawyer. 


ers; A. M. Collens, president Phoenix 
Mutual; Asa V. Call, president Pacific 
Mutual. The first four are new mem- 
bers taking’ office for a three-year term. 
Mr. Call was reelected for a three-year 
term and Mr. Collens was named to fill a 
one-year unexpired term left vacant by 
the resignation of M. B. Brainard, presi- 
dent Aetna Life. 


Satterfield’s Talk 


A warning to the leaders of the in- 
stitution to stand firm against the fears 
that are at loose throughout the world 





President James A. Fulton of Home Life. 
retiring president of the Life Insurance 
Association, and Dave E. Satterfield, the 
association’s executive director. 


and to reassert positively and with au- 
thority the principles and philosophy of 
the democratic system was voiced by 
Dave E. Satterfield, executive director 
of L.LA. ; 
Speaking at the luncheon session 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 20) 
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Connell Impaled 
af Gridiron Dinner 
of N. Y. Managers 


M. A. Linton Warns 
Against Union Demands, 
Full Employment Bill 


NEW YORK—Portraying alleged in- 
cidents in the life of President Clancy 
D. Connell of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters, the gridiron show 
of the New York City Life Managers 
Association returned after a lapse of sev- 
eral years as the big feature of the as- 
sociation’s annual dinner for company 
executives. Rough as it was on Mr. 
Connell, who was present as guest of 





a 


Cc. D. Connell M, A. Linton 
honor, it should serve to make any fu- 
ture crisis he might have to face as head 
of the National association seem trifling 
by comparison. 

The only serious talk of the evening 
was given by M. Albert Linton, presi- 
dent of Provident Mutual Life, of 





Using a variant of the pin-the-tail-on- 
the-donkey game, the directors trick 
Clancy Connell, played by Edwin Gar- 
retson, II, Northwestern Mutual, into pick- 
ing New York City, though he wanted a 
more rural appointment. 


which Mr. Connell is general agent in 
New York City. Speaking briefly and 
forcefully, Mr. Linton warned against 
inflationary forces due to union demands 
for wage increases not justified by pro- 
duction increases. He inveighed against 
the full employment bill, saying it should 
be called a bill to promote unemploy- 
ment. 


Companies Can’t Act 


It is a pity, Mr. Linton said, that 
the life companies cannot take a united 
stand against these dangers but such 
action would be taken as political, even 
though it would only be in the interest 
of policyholders and beneficiaries. How- 
ever, he urged all life insurance men as 
individuals to exert their influence 
against these menaces to. the dollar’s 
purchasing power. 

Mr. Linton pointed out that higher 
wages can only come from increased 
efficiency and greater production, re- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 21) 


Persistency Underwriting Diemand, Guertin, 
Is Stressed by Bell 


NEW YORK—The importance of un- 
derwriting for persistency was stressed 
by W. M. Bell, assistant underwriting 
executive London Life, before the Home 
Office Life Underwriters Association 
meeting here. The first and most impor- 
tant step in persistency underwriting 
must be taken long before the applica- 
tion reaches the head office, and when 
it has once reached that stage, it is 
most difficult to alter or refuse it. Per- 
sistency underwriting is an even more 
difficult problem than underwriting from 
mortality because in the latter, there is 
the benefit of many years of mortality 
studies from which, after taking account 
of advances in medical science, the fu- 
ture can be forecast with considerable 
accuracy. Variations in persistency will 
always have a much wider swing than 
variations in mortality, unless it is pos- 
sible to level off the economic depres- 
sions and booms. It is imperative that 
the best efforts to put forth to maintain 
or improve the present low lapse ratio, 
otherwise the life insurance business 
may again be subject to critical exami- 
nation, Mr. Bell asserted. 


Requires Close Cooperation 


Persistency underwriting requires 
close cooperation between the home 
office underwriting and agency depart- 
ments, Mr. Bell pointed out. To improve 
the type of business written starts with 
the selection of the right type of agent. 
The agent who has contacts in the high- 
er levels where employment is usually 
steady brings in the business with the 
best persistency. Once the agent is 
contracted, the underwriting department 
can at least assist in guiding him along 
the path which is most profitable to 
himself and to the company. If he can 
be shown the type of individual whom 
he should treat as a prospect and the 
way in which he should write the busi- 
ness with the best results, it will mean 
a happier relationship all around. An 
agent who permits an applicant to buy 
some plan which is not likely to be the 
best for his needs, or something which 
is probably going to be beyond the in- 
sured’s ability to maintain in later years, 
is not doing a good job. It may seem to 
the agent that he will profit by such a 
sale but long term results will, un- 
doubtedly, prove costly, especially in 
the loss of the public good will, Mr. 
Bell emphasized. 

In training agents it is advisable to 
include underwriting officers as instruc- 
tors. This should be supplemented by 
personal visits t6 agencies or by intelli- 
gent correspondence. It is important 


that the agent who has a good persis- 
tency record be given credit. 
It is also fundamental that the agent be 
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kept up to date on the latest stastitics and 
aims of the company. It is possible 
for a home office to accumulate statis- 
tics which will assist very greatly in 
future handling of applications. For ex- 
ample, London Life has been using a 
persistency rating chart patterned after 
that of the Sales Research Bureau. 
After testing the actual persistency rate 
as compared with the expected, it is fully 
convinced of the value of numerical 
rating. If the persistency rating is un- 
der 65 it must be accompanied by a letter 


-from the manager indicating that he 


has investigated the case and whether 
or not he is prepared to recommend it. 
In addition all $1,000 cases rating less 
than 65 must be accompanied by full 
contract premium in cash. Such rules 
keep the manager’s attention on cases 
which do not come up to standard and 
in turn keep him posted on the type of 
business his agents are writing. If some 
agent tends to write more than his share 
of low rated applications, it is up to the 
manager to direct the agent’s efforts to 
a better group. 


Steady Improvement 


Under this plan London Life’s per- 
sistency has improved steadily, even 
after taking into account the improved 
economic conditions. A month’s sampl- 
ing for various years shows the follow- 
ing trends: 1933, 76%; 1934, 77%; 1935, 
77%; 1936, 79%; 1937, 79%; 1938, 81%; 
1939, 84%; 1942, 90%. 

During the reconversion period the 
wartime problem of considering appli- 
cations from floating population will be 
continued. It is difficult to secure ade- 
quate information regarding past occu- 
pations and credit records from these 
persons, Mr. Bell explained. Common 
sense has to be used in checking on 
such persons for if investigations are 
carried to the extreme it will result in 
loss of some good business and disturb 
agents, 

“We should aim at providing and 
maintaining as much insurance cover- 
age as possible,’ Mr. Bell emphasized, 
“but at the same time we should en- 
deavor to keep the lapse rate to a mini- 
mum, thereby avoiding unfavorable 
publicity, loss to the company, to the 
insured and to the agent.” 





L.L.A.M.A. Directors Meet 


HARTFORD—Directors of Life In- 
surance Agency Management Associa- 
tion, at their first meeting since L.I.A. 
M.A. was created as successor to 
A.L.A.O. - L.1.S.R.B., made important 
decisions as to committees, which, how- 
ever, will not be revealed for two weeks. 


Julian Price, president Jefferson Standard; H. H. Armstrong, vice-president Travel- 
ers; Harry W. Manning, managing director Great-West Life: Edwin W. Craig, presi- 
dent National Life & Accident, and A. J. McAndless, president Lincoln National. 


Cover, Sfone on 
Teachers’ Program 


Dressel Dinner Speaker 
at Cleveland, Kulp 
Slated for President 


The American Association of Univer. 
sity Teachers of Insurance has arranged 
a full program for its annual meeting x 
the Hollenden hotel in Cleveland, Jan, 
15, the first meeting in three years, }j 
will feature discussions of current insy. 
ance problems, rather than academi 
matters, with life insurance on the Pro- 
gram in the morning and fire and cas. 
ualty in the afternoon. 

“As usual, the meeting will be held i 





€ 

H. H. Jackson Walter Dressel 
connection with the American Economic 
Association and American Statistical 
Association. 

Dr. C. A. Kulp, University of Penr- 
sylvania, has been nominated for presi- 
dent, to succeed F. G. Dickinson, Uni- 
versity of Illinois. J. A. Fitzgerald, 
University of Texas, is nominated for 
vice-president and C. A. Kline, Univer. 
sity of Pennsylvania, is renominated as 
secretary-treasurer. J. M. Breen, Lum 
bermen’s Mutual Casualty, Chicago, is 
nominated as a member of the executive 
committee, to succeed L. P. McCord, 
prominent agent at Jacksonville, Fla. 


Details of Program 


The morning program with Prof. S.5. 
Huebner, University of Pennsylvania, 
presiding, includes: “Recent Develop 
ments in Guertin Legislation,” A. N 
Guertin, actuary American Life Conver- 
tion. 

Discussion, H. H. Jackson, vice-presi- 
dent and actuary National Life of Ver- 
mont. 

“Developments in State Life Insurance 
Legislation Resulting from Public Law 
15,” Clyde Cover, associate counsel, Li- 
coln National Life. 

Discussion, Irvin Bendiner, Philadel 
phia, New York Life. 

President Dickinson will be the after 
noon chairman. Topics are: “Develop 
ments in Comprehensive Property-Cas 
ualty Insurance,” J. A. Diemand, prest 
dent North America group. 

“Developments in Property-Casualty 
Insurance Legislation Resulting from 
Public Law 15,” E. C. Stone, U. S. mat: 
ager Employers Liability. 

Discussion, Prof. R. H. Blanchai 
Columbia University. 

At the dinner meeting, Superintendet! 
Walter’ Dressel of Ohio will talk of 
“Some Post-war Insurance Problems. 





Tomlinson Oklahoma Speaker 

T. H. Tomlinson, manager of sales 
promotion of Bankers Life of Dé 
Moines, was guest of honor at a dinnef 
given by the Oklahoma General Agents 
& Managers Club and spoke on “Trait 
ing. 
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Public Service 
Attitude Needed to 
Meef Situation 


r Ralph Blanchard Urges 
New Concept in Solving 
Regulation Problem 














Insurance Bar 
Group Scans 
Trends of Hour 


Valuable Discussion 
Presented on Questions 
Relating to Public Law 15 


CINCINNATI—The only sound way NEW OFFICERS ELECTED 











niver. 

angei | to meet the prospects of more intensi- Chairman—V. J. Skutt, Mutual Bene- 

ing a f fied regulation, of federal intervention, : fc ag & Accident and United 

i ificati f ene e. 

. * ye ee tain soon ;, AT ANNUAL MEETING OF INSTITUTE OF LIFE INSURANCE: ptitst vicechairman — Harry La 

s. It : ; : = , run, Philadelphia. 

; by taking the attitude that the manage- Leroy A. Lincoln, president Metropolitan newly elected chairman: Holgar J. John- Gace’ vise chelsaeses Tides Wits 

insur- y: 

ime ment of an insurance company is essen- 5°™ president, and Claris Adams, president Ohio State Life, retiring chairman. ters, National Board of Fire Under- 

pro & tially a public i nstrument and ‘ é Ee eS ae oti nies 

le “ sage — pei Aint ~ Ps ulsa Company to Expect Big Paid chusetts Mutual Life (reelected). 
anchard, Columbia University schoo Pe : 

ial of business, declared before the Amer- Mowe to Dallas Volume in Januar ctring chairman (ex-officio) : Thomas 

‘ld it § ican Bar Association’s insurance section Vy N. Bartlett, MaryMnd Comnlte, Balti- 


here. “They should set up, in coopera- 
tion with politically (in the better 
sense) elected or appointed officials a 
workable scheme of competition, co- 
operation, and regulation—all to the end 
that insurance shall best serve the public 


DAL = - . A bi ° - ‘ . more; Henry W. Nichols, New York; 
LAS —lInsurors Indemnity is ig paid business month is ex Rabsh 1. Kasener, Ansuriecn Lilo Cac. 


moving here from Tulsa as soon as of- pected in January as a number of agents a : » > 
fice space is available and another Okla- are reported to be holding off in paying vention; Oliver H. Miller, Des Moines, 
homa company is expected to follow for cases this month so as to take ad- H. D. Combs, U. S. F. & G., Balti- 
suit, according to Commissioner Butler vantage of the lower income tax rates more; J. W. Henderson, Philadelphia; 
E. W. Sawyer, National Association of 








. abet eaiene of Texas. ‘ in 1946. This is particularly true of 
i mecting its risk problems. ; In commenting upon the Texas vs. some of the larger seodatars in the Imsurance Brokers; F. J. Marryott, 
Essential Public Service Oklahoma tax argument, Mr. Butler de- higher tax brackets as the estimated Liberty Mutual, Boston. 
it Be oe. clared “Texas _ definitely bg Pie 10% tax savings in "ee amounts to Pos 

: : 1 ur- more attractive tax system an a- fairly substantial sums for them. EMUTH 
ance is an essential public service, homa insurance men have told me that : By GEORGE E. WOHG 
that its only justification is its useful- the differential is an inducement to CINCINNATI—While the meaning 
ness to the public. Ideally, the various move to Texas.” ranks third as a home office center, with and effects of Public Law 15 on insur- 


agencies of the insurance business would While the Dallas Chamber of Com- only New York City and Hartford sur- . ‘ . 

be guided solely by the respon- merce has long claimed Dallas as be- Passing it. He says that shortage of 2nC° penepearty. wae the saapee suis, 6 
sibility which this position implies. ing the fourth most important insurance housing and office space is now delaying discussion at the annual meeting of the 
But we know that private indvduals or center in the United States, Commis- many companies from moving their insurance section of the American Bar 











stical |, OTganizations, left to their own devices, sioner Butler says that Dallas now headquarters to Dallas. Association, Henry S. Moser, Chicago, 
will be guided largely by their own hai 4 inf ‘ 

Penn. short-run interests. Our system of local chairman, arranged an informative pro- 

presi: State regulation of insurance has been gram covering current legal develop- 

Uni- developed to control that tendency in ments in the business. 

erald, sual the public,” Mr. Blan- The keynote of the meeting was per- 

d for , haps sounded by Frank E. Spain, vice- 


: “This is not merely starry-eyed, ideal- : . 
me ie Asctiine It thoes fal saaicA that president and general counsel of Liberty 
: . human nature has not changed, that 4 Oo * 

business will go on attaining its ends in 


much the same way as in the past. 


Human nature does not change, but or- 
Cord, ganized expression of its desires does The insured in this case, a Pennsylvania oil man, evidently 


ee saetitutions Pisce bin believed in finishing up the premium paying days as rapidly 
that show ability to adapt themselves to as possible. So what he bought back in 1898 was a Ten Pay- 


S.5.§ changing circumstances,” he stated. 
varitl Lack of Criticism ment Life of $20,000. By 1908 the policy was full paid. 


\. “Progress in insurance has been re- 





nve a by lack of effective is rernre due Thereafter he paid no more premiums, but as since the 
.— Jargely to ignorance of the business on Pee . 5 We 2 
oe the part of laymen, ignorance arising in beginning of the policy, so after the full-paid date the divi- piageny 
7 ee ee parry clk apr dends kept purchasing additional insurance. ae aoe Fo: gate 
ap mysterious language with which it has pp oe ad ngs Bogen ay pete 
Lis appa len ragga age sone The consequence was that instead of paying off the face come of John 7% Liewt siee sreslauhe 
fade! ved an ee religious worship of its amount of $20,000, the policy eventually, in 1945 when he walic sees tal rian + ally 9 
"— Machinery. e incentives to improve- ! A , re : etted 
sen Ute which one finds effective in, say, died at age 68, paid to his beneficiaries $33,201. The total of es of ae aang in the trend of 
afte th op Pia Ft a sy j ‘ recent court decisions, law should be a 
cla ee ee ee ae a premiums he had paid between 1898 and 1908 was $8,156. progressive force and should not be too 


-Cas ff inactive. Research as a means of locat- ere ge with Fg gg in ner 
rest B ing w i i hod ie 4 - % ing to e-needs of a tast changing 
: has ion highiy eae ees Thus the amount of additional insurance obtained by storing world. si 
and all but i in others. And there ros Mr. Moser said that the insurance 
ut ignored in o up the dividend account, $13,201, amounted to $5,045 more section was the largest of the bar asso- 


is too much of the feeling that the insti- ect , 
tution of insurance is an end in itself than he had paid in, and the beneficiaries received that $13,201 ciation, having 3,248 members out of a 
rs total of some 18,000. The net gain for the 


instead of a tool for the service of the > . 
public, tig in addition to the original claim of $20,000. section during the year was 146. Mem- 


“This situation has resulted in’ a bership activities were in the hands of 
Marked resistance to suggestions of Grover Middlebrooks, chairman, Atlanta. 























change; in a feeling that change is dan- a 2 2 | There are 288 members in military 
Serous, disturbing, and somewhat sacri- service. 
ee ee aor ie acne Restoring Law and Reason 
r often by indifference or studied neglect; THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE Co. The high responsibility of the legal 
sales when they have become insistent, by JOHN A. STEVENSON profession in bringing a restoration of 
Des} hostility. Too seldom have they been President law and reason to a weary and saddened 
jinnet} Welcomed and examined sympathet- world was stressed by Mr. Lloyd in his 
gents | ically,” INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA welcoming address. The “common man” 
frain-} At the moment the business of insur- ; or the “little people” need a restoration 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 22) (CONTINUED ON PAGE 24) 
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Sweeping NSLI Legislative Kentuckians May 
Changes Seen by Bradley 


NEW YORK—Sweeping legislative 
changes to liberalize National Service 
Life Insurance now that the war emer- 
gency has ended were seen likely by 
General Omar N. Bradley, administrator 
of veterans affairs, in an address before 
the New York City Life Underwriters 
Association. 

“Legislative recommendations have al- 
ready been introduced to streamline serv- 
ice insurance with additional features for 
normal peacetime needs,’ General Brad- 
ley said. “Lump sum payments and 
other optional settlements have been pro- 
posed in addition to the installment 
payments of benefits effective during the 
war. 

“At the same time it is also proposed 
that beneficiaries no longer be limited to 
the veteran’s immediate family. Under 
the new proposal he would be free to 
name whomever he chooses. Still an- 
other recommendation would permit 
veterans to reconvert their insurance into 
standard endowment policies.” 

General Bradleyg spoke during the 
course of a six-hour seminar designed to 
increase the effectiveness of agents in 


Peer ee * I SOMETIMES WISH 
THAT ONE OF THE SPIRITS 
WHICH TRANSPORTED 
SCROOGE OVER THE FACE 
OF THE EARTH COULD 
WORK THE SAME MAGIC 
WITH THOSE OF US IN THE 
LIFE INSURANCE BUSINESS. 


IF WE COULD leave on a 
flight of fancy and visit the 
homes in the cities, the little 
towns and the quiet farms 
which today exist as units of 
happiness because there was 
life insurance, we would never 
again wonder about its essen- 
tial rightness. 


SOMETIMES we find it diffi- 
cult to visualize “The Institu- 
tion of Life Insurance.” To 
me, the institution is not a 
HO office building, nor an in- 
vestment portfolio, nor an 
agency system. 


RATHER it is the sum total 
of all the units of human hap- 
piness made possible through 
life insurance. 


* * * 


TO YOU WHOSE EFFORTS 
HAVE MADE THIS INSTITU- 
TION POSSIBLE, I BRING 
THE SINCERE WISHES OF 
R & R FOR A MERRY 
CHRISTMAS. 





PAUL SPEICHER 
Managing Editor 
THE INSURANCE 


RESEARCH & REVIEW SERVICE 
INDIANAPOLIS 
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counseling veterans on their service in- 
surance after discharge, in order to keep 
to a minimum the already alarmingly 
high lapse rate, and in advising them on 
other problems. 

“When thousands of agents will pass 
up their time and money to help sell 
veterans on the wisdom of keeping their 





James E. Bragg Gen. Omar Bradley 


service insurance, we have part of the 
answer to our pleas for aid in the home 
town needs of veterans,’ General Brad- 
ley said. “Despite counseling, speeches 
and booklets, earlier rates of lapses show 
that the government alone is limited in 
its effort to convince veterans of the 
peacetime advantages of lifetime protec- 
tion by the insurance they held in 
service. 

“In joining their forces with ours, un- 
derwriters will see that veterans are 
given a fair and honest chance to make 
an jntelligent choice in continuing their 
service insurance. Here we find a pow- 
erful demonstration of what can be done 
for veterans if citizens will team their 
home town tasks to ours in making this 
home-coming welcome stick. 

“Veterans must be alerted to their 
rights if benefits provided by the govern- 
ment are to mean anything to the men 
they were fashioned to help. Insurance 
is too important and personalized a mat- 
ter to leave its selection to chance. As 
their insurance needs increase, veterans 
are given the option of keeping the bar- 
gain they found in wartime service pro- 
tection. Here, they can continue to 
safeguard their their dependents in a 
plan as safe as the government itself.” 


One of 500 meetings 


The New York meeting was one of a 
series of 500 such meetings being held 
throughout the country to assist the vet- 
erans administration in its efforts to 
keep in force as many NSLI policies as 
possible. A “flying squadron” of life 
insurance men who assisted the NSLI 
program during their service in the 


army air forces and the navy conducted 
* (CONTINUED ON PAGE 23) 


Get Reprieve in 
Tax Verdict 


The Kentucky court of appeals last 
week gave Kentucky policyholders and 
owners of annuities a ray of hope for a 
reprieve from its decision, subjecting to 
personal property tax the interest of a 
beneficiary in the proceeds retained by 
the insurer under settlement agreement 
and also the present value of a matured 
annuity. 

On its own motion the court recalled 
its mandate in the two cases in point so 
as to determine whether the decision is 
retrospective. 

In other words, there is now a chance 
that the court may hold that the tax 
is not applicable to contracts now in 


. force, but may be applied only to future 


issues. 

The Kentucky court of appeals, when 
changing a rule that has been in effect 
for a long time, frequently restricts the 
new rule to future transactions. 

This tax decision created a furor in 
Kentucky and the life insurance inter- 
ests in Kentucky organized an intensive 
campaign to procure relief for policy- 
holders and annuitants by legislative 
action. 

The decision was given last June in 
the cases of Button vs. Hikes and But- 
ton et al. vs. Drake. In each case the 
court was divided four to three. 

On Nov. 27 the court overruled peti- 
tions for rehearing. 

Unless the court decides not to make 
the order retroactive those affected by 
the decision will be subject to 10 years 
tax on such sums as they have received. 

Assistant Attorney General House 
stated that he had advised the state tax 
commission that the rulings apply only 
to annuities or pensions from private 
sources. “I don’t know whether the com- 
mission will accept my view,” he said, 
“but I have told them that the tax does 
not apply to paid up insurance policies, 
cash surrender values of policies or to 
any pension or annuity from government 
or municipal sources. No benefits pro- 
vided for in whole or in part by tax 
money are affected in my belief.” 

The appellate court decisions subject 
to a 10 cent per $100 valuation a monthly 
income of $1,875 to 77-year-old Arthur 
K. Whitelaw, retired vice-president of 
Standard Oil of Kentucky and a $55.17 
monthly income to the widow of the 
late Frank Drake, former fire insurance 
field man, and later attorney, who spe- 
cialized in insurance litigation. 





General Motors has notified employes 
it will advance funds where necessary to 
enable employes to maintain their group 
and hospitalization policies under pres- 
ent work stoppages. Advances will be 
deducted from future earnings. 





AT THE ANNUAL MEETING OF LIFE INSURANCE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


Bruce E. Shepherd, manager; Dave E. Satterfield, Jr., executive director: James A. that more important than the mor 
Fulton, Home Life, retiring president, and George W. Smith, New England Mutual, torium deadline in public law 15 18? 


new president. 
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CINCINNATI—E. W. Sawyer, cou} the * 
sel for the National Association of Jp. pet 
surance Brokers, came out for the prin. — man 
ciple of filing subject to subsequenf couns 
disapproval in rating legislation, in th® . bn 
course of his address before the Amer. pe 
can Bar Association insurance sectiof staun 
here. Approval of rates in advance gf tion 
use would tend to substitute supery. pot 
sion for management, he said. The 
Filing subject to subsequent disap § either 
proval would meet the requirements of § too d 
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E. W. SAWYER “Pte 
public law 15. It allows management a, 
more freedom and it is the method o shee | 
regulation ordinarily used by Congres egg 
in the enactment of rate regulation 5. op 
statutes. ment ‘i 
Any type of state regulation ade ¢. at 

quately protecting public interest is al 

that Congress intended, Mr Sawyer de) Supren 
clared. A type of regulatory law ade The 
quate for South Dakota might be much predict; 
less drastic than one required for New satin 
York. There is nothing inconsistent and hi 

shaping the degree of regulation to tht case 
needs of the various states provided th For 
regulatory law adopted by each stat® qi. 
actually protects public interest in thi a loo 
state. has tur 
Favors Insurance Council eetta 
‘ t F 
Mr. Sawyer suggested that the all in “a. 
dustry committee be converted into ®H oon. 
insurance council with its membershif mu¢ 5, 
expanded to include representation oi difficult 
National Association of Insurance Com ment oj 
missioners and of other public interes®§ fq... 
This council, he declared, should 0% .i, 1 
empowered to prepare and adopt a com® ti,,’ 
plete plan covering all the problems tH ci... 
ated by the S.E.U.A. decision and publi no 4.1 
law 15. It should study every phase validity 
state regulation, formulate a detail prophet 
plan for a system of state regulatid Justic 
within the pattern for collaborative reg the yer, 
lations set forth in public law 15 amt] gen. 
should coordinate its work with the} to taxat 
state commissions that are now WOM) jeg.) },. 
ing upon revision of insurance codes. | » TI 
Mr. Sawyer made the interesting poll] J.45. 
tee obs. 
€ said 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 24) 
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Bar Group Cites 
Titanic Insurance 
Struggle of Hour 


CINCINNATI—A titanic struggle is 
taking place within the insurance in- 
dustry to reconcile intransigent elemenis 
within itself in time to take advantage of 
the opportunity which public law 15 af- 
fords to work out for itself an effec- 
tive regulatory system rather than to 
have regulation imposed upon it either 
by the federal government or by the 
state. : A . 

This observation was. contained in 
the report of the committee on insur- 
ance regulation of the American Bar 
Association insurance section, the chair- 
man of which is Franklin J. Marryott, 
counsel for Liberty Mutual. 

The industry, the committee remarks, 
is experiencing severe growing pains, 
confusion and uncertainty. Even the 
staunchest advocates of state regula- 
tion find, at times, that their faith 
wavers all of which is entirely normal 
and to be expected. 

The results to date can be viewed 
either as indicating that the problem is 
too dificult for the states to solve or 
as showing that the states are accepting 
the challenge and will succeed in re- 
taining the right to regulate the busi- 
ness. 


Many Factors at Work 


The problem of prophesying what 
will happen prior to Jan. 1, 1948, when 
the moratorium runs out is complicated 
because so many different factors are 
operating. These include: the final at- 








titude of the National Association of 
Insurance Commissioners; the extent 
to which independent companies will 


come to regard the provision of the 
joint bill as entirely satisfactory to them; 
whether there will be some action at 
Washington that may serve to indicate 
the view of Congress on the question 
of what type of rate regulatory law 
should be enacted; the success which 
experts in the field of rate regulation 
have in educating those whose views 
are of legislative importance. 

Another highly important question is 
how much variation will there be in 
the laws which are enacted and how 
effectively can rates be regulated with- 
out losing too many of the benefits of 
open competition. 

The committee concluded that con- 
fusion and uncertainty will prevail for 
an indefinite period and finally a com- 
prehensive system of regulation will 
come about which will, in all likelihood, 
be a system of state regulation, supple- 
mented to an unpredictable degree by 
federal regulation. . 


Supreme Court Predictions 


The committee analyzed some of the 
Predictions that were made in the dis- 
senting opinions of Chief Justice Stone 
and Justice Jackson in the S.E.U.A. 
case, 

For instance, Stone said that the 
decision “cannot fail to be the occasion 
for loosing a flood of litigation.” This 
has turned out to be something of an 
overstatement so far. Then Stone said 
the majority decision raises questions 
Which cannot be answered for years to 
come during which a great business 
Must be harassed by all the doubts and 
difficulties inseparable from the realign- 
ment of the distribution of power in our 
federal system. That, the committee 
mi was a remarkably accurate predic- 
ion, 

Stone also remarked that there “can- 
not but be serious doubts as to the 
Validity of state taxes.” That also was 
Prophetic.: 

Justice Jackson said the decision “at 


aA the very least will require an extensive 


overhauling of state legislation relating 
‘o taxation and supervision. The whole 
gal basis will have to be considered. 
‘+. That was also remarkably accurate. 
Justice Jackson, however, the commit- 
tee Observed, made a poor guess when 
he said: “certainly the states lose .. . 





very considerable revenues.” That pre- 
diction turned out to be untrue so far 
because there was a willingness on the 
part of most of the insurers to accept 
some risk of not being able to get back 
taxes which turned out to have been 
collected under invalid laws and some 
risk of incurring liability for having 
paid out illegally assessed taxes. Also 
because some 21 states enacted laws to 
protect officers and directors against li- 
ability that might arise from payment 
of taxes which might later be held un- 
constitutional. The third reason is that 
there is a real doubt as yet as to whether 


a discriminatory tax is valid or invalid. 

The Supreme Court, the committee 
observed, did not point out that the 
major issue to be raised by the decision 
was whether the insurance business was 
to travel along the road of free and 
unregulated competition which would 
result from a full acceptance of the 
Sherman act, or whether the business 
was to develop a system of regulation 
under laws which would permit rate 
fixing combinations which combinations 
would be illegal under a literal and full 
application of the Sherman act. 

It is the struggle with this dilemma, 


the committee said, which is providing 
the real drama in the legislative halls 
and in the councils of insurance organi- 
zations. 

To a considerable degree the business 
after more than a year remains some- 
what uncertain as to which course it 
will take. The rate regulatory pattern 
of the past is found in the bureau sys- 
tem and it may be wise to attempt to 
build upon and modify it rather than 
to seek to erect a completely novel 
system. 

The joint bill that was produced by 
the Association of Casualty & Surety 
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«#5 “Open Sesame” was the magic charm which unlocked to Ali Baba the treasure 
chest in the rocks. There was no other key. 


«#5 Scores of successful Franklin Life representatives have learned to their delight 
that they too have rare keys which can unlock the door to better-than-average 
financial success. 


«#5 Of course the Franklin representative has in his rate book all the standard 
policies which every other company offers. But the PPIP (President’s Protec- 
tive Investment Plan), the LDI (Lifetime Disability Income Plan) and the 
GLA (Guaranteed Life Annuity) are exclusive Franklin policies whose salabil- 
ity is little short of magic. 


These are the tools which made it possible last year for 
our top ten men to average over $22,000; our top 35 to 
average over $15,000, and our top 100 to average nearly 


$10,000. 


«e5 So if you are searching for an “Open Sesame” to greater financial success; and 
in addition would like to experience the unmatched friendliness of Franklin 
Home Office cooperation; plus uncommonly generous commission schedules . . . 
inquire about a Franklin agency franchise. 
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Executives and National Association of 
Mutual Casualty Companies has formed 
the basis for most of the casualty rate 
regulatory laws that have thus far been 
enacted. 

The fundamental principles of that bill 
are: Companies may combine to fix rates 
but cannot use such rates until they are 
approved by state authority; no com- 
pany is forced to become a member of 
a bureau; competition is encouraged by 
providing that independents may use 
their own rates, bureau companies may 
deviate from bureau rates, companies 
may adopt their own systems of expense 
provisions, bureau members may appeal 


to state authority from the action of 
their rating. organization. Interstate 
rating is permitted and uniformity be- 
tween carriers is not precluded. 


Richards Explains NSLI 


LONG BEACH, CAL. — George 
Richards told the Long Beach Associa- 
tion about the provisions of National 
Service Life Insurance, how it operates, 
and urged that all returned veterans re- 
tain their policies. 








Hundreds of sales ideas in The Acci- 
dent & Health Bulletins. Write the A. & 
H. Bulletins, 420 E. 4th St., Cincinnati 2, O. 









vested money. 


LIFE 


LOUISVILLE e« 


COMMONWEALTH 


Commentary 


THE LIFE VALUE CONCEPT 


There is no concept of life insurance more fundamental 
or more important than the concept of life insurance as 
a means of insuring human life values. Yet it is a con- 
cept which is not clearly etched in the minds of many 
life underwriters, and one which is not used in the field 
as widely as it should be. For the life value concept is 
an idea which will make sales where none existed before, 
and make larger sales where small ones were made. 

If we are to have an adequate grasp of the life value 
concept, we must begin by recognizing that life insur- 
ance insures a value just as tangible as any other form 
of property. The dollars-and-cents value of a man’s 
earning power is enormous; and the sales insistence 
which comes into being when we present the prospect’s 
worth to him in proper perspective is also enormous. 
Seldom does the average man think of himself as an 
earning machine. He forgets that the invested value of 
his own life nets a dividend just as surely as does in- 
The life underwriter who shows his 
prospect the economic value of human life, and who 
dramatizes the fact that this value, unless insured, is 
irrevocably lost in the event of premature death, serves 
well both his prospects and himself. 


Insurance in Force, November 30, 1945—$262,127,081- 


COMMONWEALTH 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


MORTON BOYD, President 
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Clarification Needed in 
Insurable Interest Laws 


CINCINNATI—The question of in- 
surable interest should be given careful 
consideration by the National Confer- 
ence of Commissioners on Uniform State 
Laws because of the lack of uniformity 
in decisions in various states, the inade- 
quacy and difference in existing stat- 
utes and because the business of many 
life companies is transacted across state 
line, R. H. Hollenberg, attorney Fidel- 
ity Mutual Life, pointed out before the 
insurance section of the American Bar 
Association here. All states except 
Texas now hold that everyone has an 
unlimited and insurable interest in his 
own life and that he may name whomso- 
ever he chooses as the beneficiary to 
receive the policy proceeds upon his 
death. However, only seven states have 
statutory provisions to that effect, they 
being California, Indiana, Montana, 
New York, North Dakota, Pennsyl- 
vania and South Dakota. The Ohio stat- 
ute is similar but more restrictive. 

Where a person procures an insur- 
ance policy on the life of another, all 
courts agree that insurable interest must 
exist in order for the contract to be 
valid, although the meaning of the term 
has given rise to varying opinions and 
theories. It is well settled that one may 
validly take out a policy of insurance on 
in whose continued life the 


a person 
applicant has a pecuniary interest. 
Where the interest is sought to be 


shown by family relationship alone, the 
courts have sustained contracts taken 
out by spouses on the lives of each 
other and by parents and children ‘on 
each others’ lives. In the latter rela- 
tionship a few jurisdictions require a 
liability to support or a showing of 
other pecuniary interest. Decisions have 
been both ways in cases of grandpar- 
ents and grandchildren and_ brothers 
and sisters. The more remote relation- 
ships such as uncle and aunt, nephew 
and niece, have been held insufficient to 
support policies taken out in this man- 
ner, Mr. Hollenberg pointed out. 


Must Have Consent 


In all cases in which one person 
makes application for a policy on an- 
other’s life underwriting policies of the 
companies, sometimes based upon statu- 
tory provision, universally require the 
consent of the insured to the application. 
To do otherwise might encourage spec- 
ulation and gaming contracts contrary 
to public policy even if insurable inter- 
est existed. An exception to this general 
rule exists where a parent insures the 
life of a minor child. 

Seventeen states have statutory pro- 
visions concerning the procurement of 
insurance on the life of another. A great 
majority of these statutes are incom- 
plete. Two states, Arizona and Wash- 
ington, attempt only to define insurable 
interest. The definiions are couched in 
general language and do not cover speci- 
fis situations and the interpretation is 
left to the courts. 


Muddy the Waters 


Statutes of a number of states which 
limit insurable interest to particular fac- 
tual situations tend only to further 
“muddy the waters” as it is not clear 
whether these are merely declarative of 
common law principles or whether 
they are designed to exclude insurable 
interest in other factual situations. 

Mr. Hollenberg favors the laws of 
California, Montana, North Dakota and 
South Dakota which are identical and 
have fairly adequate provisions and pro- 
vide that one has an insurable interest in 
the life (a) of any person upon whom he 
depends wholly or in part for edu- 
cation or support, (b) of any person 
under legal obligation to the insured for 
the payment of money, or respecting 


- property or services, of which death, ill- 


ness or accident might delay or pre- 
vent the performance, and (c) of any 


‘interpretation 


person upon whose life any estate o 
interest, vested in him, depends. Theg 
statutes seem broad enough to cove 
most relationships except _ between 
brother and sister, he explained. 

Connecticut and Oregon have statute; 
permitting a person to insure the life of 
another in whom he has no interest, jj 
a charitable, educational or religioy 
institution is named beneficiary. Oregoy 
requires that such institution be name 
irrevocably and that both the applican 
and the insured sign the application 
Connecticut imposes no such restric. 
tions. A similar statute will be foun 
in Texas. These statutes are an excep. 
tion to the common law rule that ox 
may not insure the life of another if 1 
insurable interest exists. However, um 
der the circumstances, these laws appear 
fundamentally sound. 

In considering whether an _assigne 
has an insurable interest in the life of 
the insured who originally took out th 
insurance on his own life, Mr. Hollen. 
berg said many of the cases in point 
are irreconcilable. However, the deci. 
sions uniformly hold that, if the transac. 
tion from its inception is a mere cove 
for a wager or speculation in the life 
of the insured in favor of one having 
little or no actual interest, an assignment 
gives the assignee no right of recovery, 
If a person effects a valid insurance 
upon his own ‘life, and the transaction 
is bona fide, and it is not intended to 
circumvent the law or public policy, the 
majority view upholds the assignment to 
a third person even though the assigne 
has no interest in the life of the insured 


Contrary to Public Policy 


In a minority of states, an assignment 
to one without insurable interest is void 
as contrary to public policy: Alabama, 
Kansas, Kentucky, Missouri, Pennsyl- 
vania, Texas and Virginia. Manifestly, 
the minority view limits the market- 
ability of life policies. 

However, in some jurisdictions where 
the minority rule prevails, an assignee 
without insurable interest may recover 
if the insured continues paying pre- 
miums after the date of assignment. 
Such is the rule in Pennsylvania. 

Montana, North Dakota, South De 
kota and Virginia provide that an as 
signee need have no insurable interest 
in the life of the insured. There have 
been no decisions interpreting these 
laws. Whether an assignee without in- 
surable interest can recover regardless 
of the circumstances surrounding the 
assignment is conjectural, but a_ strict 
should permit recovery 
in any event. 

The New York code provides that 10 
person shall procure directly or by a 
signment or otherwise any contract 0 
insurance upon the person of another 
unless insurable interest exists. This 
statute merely means that one canmdl 
accomplish by indirection that whic 
cannot be done directly. 


Not Invalidated Later 


It is fairly well established that sine 
life insurance is not a contract of it 
demnity, it is not required that insurable 
interest exist at the time the policy 
comes payable, Mr.|Hollenberg explainet 
Hence, a policy, valid at its inception 
by reason of the existence of an instf 
able interest, is not invalidated by tht 
subsequent diminution or cessation © 
that interest. However, the states at 
not in full agreement on this questio® 
Only -one state, California, express 
provides by statute that insurable ™ 
terest must exist when the insurance ® 
issued and that it is unnecessary thett 
after. a 

The question of cessation or dimimt 
tion of insurable interest arises, usually 
because of termination of services oF? 
key man employed by a corporation # 
other association, or where, by reas 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 25) 
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Wage Increase 


Inflation Threat 
ls Deplored 


Difficult to Combat 
Because of Political 
Aspects, Linton Says 





NEW YORK—Few institutions have 
a greater stake in a sound economy than 
life insurance, as millions of policy- 
holders have entrusted billions of dol- 
lars of their savings to life companies 
and are counting upon their life insur- 
ance to provide vitally needed protection 
for their loved ones and for themselves 
in later life, M. Albert Linton, president 
Provident Mutual Life, pointed out at 
the New York Life Managers Associa- 
tion dinner here. If the economy of the 
country is sound and stable, these ob- 
jectives can be achieved. If it is not, 
great disappointment and severe hard- 
ships are likely to be experienced. Life 
companies are semi-public institutions 
whose policyholders represent a_cross 
section of all shades of opinion. Hence 
they must be circumspect about support- 
ing or opposing economic theories and 
policies whose applications affect dif- 
ferent segments of the population dif- 
ferently and therefore involve political 
issues. 


Inflation Vital Question 


For example, the vital question of in- 
flation is being talked about more and 
more in face of post-war problems. The 
life policyholder has a great stake in the 
integrity of the dollar and the main- 
teenance of its purchasing power. Life 
companies will pay him the dollars they 
have promised to pay but the vital ques- 
tion is what he will be able to buy with 
his money when he gets it. 

Mr. Linton does not fear a ruinous 
runaway inflation of the type experi- 
enced in central Europe following the 
first war. However, it would be pos- 
sible to have a marked rise in the price 
level, accompanied by severe economic 
dislocations, great hardship, and serious 
unrest. Life payments falling due dur- 


‘ing such a period would, of course, be 


useful, probably more useful than the 
proceeds of any other investment that 
could now be selected, but their value 
would be greatly impaired by the re- 
duced purchasing power of the dollar. 
Eventually the inflation would run its 
course and be followed by. depression 
and lowered prices; and life insurance 
would be restored in value again. How- 
ever, the experience would be painful 
and have such serious consequences in 
so many directions that it should be 
avoided like the plague. 


Savings Only Partial Answer 


The cooperative educational campaign 
of life companies to encourage savings 
so as to remove excess purchasing power 
when consumers’ goods are scarce, is an 
excellent doctrine as far as it goes, but 
It doesn’t go far enough, Mr. Linton 
asserted. Unfortunately an institution 
such as life insurance can not properly 
go further in pointing out other prin- 
ciples that should govern if our economy 
Is to remain stable. By so doing it 
would get over into that turbulent area 
called “politics,” on the edge of which 
it must stop. But there is no reason 
why those in the business should not, as 
individuals, discuss the subject fully and 
use influence where possible in support 
of sound principles. 

_ In getting the country down to the 
job of producing the myriads of things 
the American people want to buy, 
theories expounded regarding “purchas- 


ing power” are dangerous because they 
involve half truths. “And half truths 
are especially dangerous because they 
embody enuogh truth both to appear 
plausible and at the same time to ob- 
scure the false principles with which 
they are associated,’ Mr. Linton ob- 
served. Purchasing power is necessary 
if goods and services are to be bought 
and if reasonable job opportunities are 
to be supplied but the vital question is 
where the purchasing power is to come 
from. If it comes through the crea- 
tion of more dollars through the credit 
mechanism of the banks. prices may 
simply be forced up with the great ma- 


jority of the people no better off, prob- 
ably much worse off. The process has 
already produced more than a 30% in- 
crease in the cost of living during the 
last five years, despite rigid government 
control of prices. 


Efficiency Only Sound Basis 


There are widespread demands that 
wages be increased on the theory that 
it must be done to support purchasing 
power. Fundamentally, the sound basis 
for increasing wages is increased éffi- 
ciency of labor; that is, increased output 
per man-hour of work. This goal may 
be achieved either by increased workers’ 
efficiency or by providing them with 





more efficient machines. Unless accom- 
panied by a correspondingly enhanced 
efficiency, it would be dangerous and 
thoroughly unsound to increase peace- 
time wages to the war-time levels in 
effect when wages were being paid out 
of taxes and borrowed money and not 
out of the proceeds of normal consum- 
ers’ purchases, Mr. Linton warned. 


Lower Prices Vital 


Increased productivity of labor en- 
ables goods and services to be produced 
more cheaply and therefore increases the 
margin between selling prices and cost 
of production. This margin should re- 
sult in three things: Lowered prices, 
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increased pay and reasonably increased 
returns on the capital invested. 

Of these three, lowered prices are 
likely to be of greatest value to the 
country as a whole as lowered prices, re- 
sulting from increased efficiency, mean 
an expanding economy and a higher 
standard of living for everyone. Unfor- 
tunately lowered prices are not being 
stressed as they should be. Much of the 
talk relates rather to holding prices to 
prior levels or increasing them some- 
what. 


Policyholders’ Interests at Stake 


The big difficulty unfortunately is in 
connection with increased wages. Labor 
seems determined to use its power or 
organization to demand the lion’s share 
of the margin or even to demand more 
than the total margin. Then trouble is 
clearly in sight. Should such attempts 
succeed, prices not only could not be 
reduced, but would in all probability 
have to be increased if bankruptcy is 
to be avoided. Increased pay for select 
powerful groups of workers is bound to 
have important repercussions, as_ they 
tend to set a pattern for other indus- 
tries. There would be a general in- 
crease in the price of practically all 
goods and services and before long the 
newly increased wages would become 
unsatisfactory. Accordingly the process 


would probably begin all over again 
with profoundly disturbing effects. 

Policyholders have a material stake 
in seeing that wage rates are not raised 
above a proper economic level based on 
the efficiency of labor and in seeing that 
some of the margins resulting from in- 
creased efficiency are passed on to the 
consuming public in reduced prices of 
goods and services. 

Although this is elementary, the public 
generally does not seem to grasp the 
significance of the issues involved in the 
current wage disputes. It is to be re- 
gretted that life insurance is not in a 
position to tell the story widely. as it 
is doing in its present campaign to edu- 
cate the public to: save as a means of 
combatting inflation. 


Best Answer Is Life Insurance 


“Incidentally, if we were to suffer a 
severe inflation in the next few years, 
how better than through life insurance 
could a man make provision for his 
family in the event of his death during 
the period of inflated prices? Take for 
example an ordinary life policy issued at 
age 35,” Mr. Linton said. “If death 
should occur within the first year, as- 
suming the premium had been paid, 
the amount available to the family would 
be about 35 times the premium; if in 
the second year about 20 times all pre- 





FAMILY INCOME 
LOOSE-LEAF STYLE 


That's what some of our men call the Occt- 
dental plan of adding the Family Income 


benefit by rider 


It permits us to make a Family Income policy 
of any Life, Endowment or Term policy. 
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miums paid; if-in the fifth year about 9 
times; in the 10th year about 4% times. 
Contemplating these figures, where could 
a man put his money with assurance and 
to greater advantage to protect his fam- 
ily against high prices if he should be 
called away? The answer is ‘Nowhere.’ ” 





Texas Insurable Interest 
Rule Applies Even Though 
Policy Taken Out in Mich. 


Under the public policy and the court 
decisions in Texas, a divorced wife can 
not be the beneficiary on a policy on 
the life of her divorced husband and 
this defeats recovery where the illegally 
named beneficiary is a resident of Texas, 
even though the policy was taken out 
in Michigan, in a New York insurer. 
The U. S. 5th circuit court of appeals 
has so held in Bell, Ux., vs. Phillips, 
et al. 

The divorced wife, who was the 
named beneficiary, was denied the right 
to the proceeds of a $2,000 group policy 
and the assured’s mother, Emma Phil- 
lips, also a citizen of Texas, gets the 
money. 

Benjamin McCullough was insured 
under a group contract while employed 
in Michigan by the Chevrolet-Flint Co. 
with his wife Ethel named as benefici- 
ary. They were divorced in 1929 and 
she is now the wife of Oscar Bell. Her 
argument was that since McCullough 
was living not in Texas but in Michigan 
when the policy was taken out and the 
policy was a New York policy, and 
since in both of those states a benefici- 
ary without an insurable interest may 
take under the policy, her designation 
as beneficiary was valid and must be 
held valid in Taxes. 

The court of appeals stated that if 
McCullough had been a citizen of Texas 
when the policy was issued, the benefici- 
ary, though a citizen of another state, 
could not have recovered and the situa- 
tion is no different where the beneficiary 
is a Texan and the policy was taken 
out in another state. 

The public policy of Texas in this 
matter, according to the court, applies 
in fullest force where its application at 
once defeats the claim of a Texas citizen, 
forbidden because she is without insur- 
able interest, and protects the claim of 
a Texas citizen who, having an insurable 
interest, is a proper claimant. 





New Keystone Advertisers 
Officers, Stamper Speaks 
on Job to Be Done 


PHILADELPHIA—Mary Barber, 
Penn Mutual, was elected chairman of 
the Keystone group of the Life Adver- 
tisers Association at the annual meet- 
ing here. Grace Kean, Penn Mutual, 
was chosen secretary and treasurer, and 
J. T. Flanagan, Jr., publicity director. 

Powell Stamper, Nashville, sales pro- 

motion manager, National Life & Acci- 
dent and vice-president of the Life Ad- 
vertisers Association, the guest speaker, 
complithented the group on its handling 
and discussion of the exhibits at the 
recent New York meeting of the asso- 
ciation. He emphasized the need of 
telling the story of life insurance, what 
it is and what it has done, and the im- 
portance of heavy advertising along 
these lines to help preserve private en- 
terprise. The time is getting shorter 
and the government at Washington is 
literally having the sheriff “breathing 
down our necks,” but the insurance in- 
dustry is not awake to this situation. 
_ Social security, Mr. Stamper con- 
tinued, has death benefits under certain 
conditions, and it is not a far cry to 
increasing these benefits, which will then 
have a serious effect on the insurance 
business. The ultimate court will be 
the public and it is not enough to have 
agents properly trained. They must 
carry the story of life insurance to the 
people, because there is a lack of polit- 
ical courage in our representatives at 
Washington. 


Reelected Secretary 
of Industrial Insurers 


ey 


Arthur F. Langley, who was reelected 
secretary of the Industrial Insurers 
Conference at the 
annual meeting at 
Nashville, has been 
assistant vice-presi- 
dent and manager 
of the ordinary de- 
partment of Caro- 
lina Life of Colum- 
bia, C., since 
1939. He is also a 
director of that 
company. 

Mr. Langley 
graduated from 
University of 
South Carolina 
with civil engineer- 
ing degree in 1924, and from then unt 
1934 he was engaged in engineering 
work with Georgia state highway de. 
partment, the state highway department 
of South Carolina and with the U. § 
Engineers. 

From 1934 to 1936 he was secretary 
of Palmetto State Life of Columbia 
and then in 1936 went with Carolin 
Life as actuary. 


Propose $4,000 Guaranty 
for GI Real Estate Loans 


WASHINGTON—Under a compro 
mise conference committee agreement 
on legislation to amend the GI bill, goy- 
ernment-guaranteed loans to veterans 
for purchase of real estate, if agreed 
upon by the lending agency, the vet 
eran and a local appraiser certified by 
veterans administration, will not require 
VA approval, technically, it is said 
Other loans to veterans will still require 
VA approval to obtain guaranty. 

The compromise provides for increase 
of government guaranty from $2,000 to 
$4,000 on loans for purchase of real e- 
tate. Loans are to be based on “rea 
sonable value,” instead of ‘normal rea- 
sonable value,’ as in present law. 

Subsistence allowances for veterans 
taking insurance training courses of 
other education are increased from $5 
to $65 a month to a single man ant 
from $75 to $90 a month, if married. Dis 
abled veterans will get a minimum of 
$105 a month, against $92 now, with 
extras for dependents. Veterans may 
take correspondence school courses ami 
short-period, high-cost, technical courses 
The factor of veteran’s age is elim 
inated from the educational provisions. 





f. 
A. F. Langley 








St. Louis Delegation Gets 


Encouragement on Housing 


ST. LOUIS—Mayor Kaufmann, who 
headed a St Louis delegation to the east 
to discuss with the executives of large 
life companies the possibilities of such 
concerns supporting large scale multiple 
housing projects in St. Louis, has at- 
nounced that both Prudential and Mt 
tual Life have promised to send fep- 
resentatives to St. Louis to study tht 
city’s proposals. Metropolitan Life has 
manifested an interest in the St. Lou 
situation but explained that immediatt 
consideration would have to wait. 





Blosser & Hill Brochure 


TOLEDO—The Blosser & Hil 
agency of Aetna Life here has issued? 
brochure in color describing the histof 
of the agency. It brings out that tht 
agency has more than 6,000 policyholé 
ers and more than 300 group contract 
In force is $26 million of ordinary 
$150 million of group. 

Approximately 30 representatives of 
erate in 18 counties of Ohio. 

_Blosser & Hill, in five of seven yeals 
since 1938, was awarded the Aetna preé 
ident’s trophy. 

Clyde E, Blosser has been affiliated 
with Aetna since 1900 and John A. 
joined Aetna in 1928, coming to Tol 
10 years ago. 
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Pink Offers N. Y. 
State Health Plan 
Extension of Compensation 


Idea Suggested as 
Possible Alternative 





NEW YORK—A health plan for the 
state of New York to be administered 
locally through cooperative efforts 
among state, municipal and voluntary 
agencies was advanced by Louis H. 
Pink, president of Associated Hospital 
Service and former New York insurance 
superintendent, at a meeting here of the 


New York joint legislative committee. 


on industrial and labor conditions. 

While advocating the voluntary solu- 
tion of the problems of health care, Mr. 
Pink also set forth a supplementary 
plan which would require employers to 
provide for medical and hospital care 
through insurance organizations as un- 
der the state compensation law a some- 
what similar plan has been proposed 
in New Hampshire. Mr. Pink’s pro- 
posals are contained in a study which 
is being submitted to the state commis- 
sion on medical care. 


Based on Al Smith Plan 


The voluntary health: plan, which is 
based on the health center bill sponsored 
by the late Governor Alfred E. Smith 
and introduced in the legislature in 
1920, would necessitate an amendment 
to the state public health law to provide 
for a state health commission composed 
of the commissioner of health, commis- 
sioner of mental hygiene, commissioner 
of social welfare and five citizens, in- 
cluding at least two physicians, to be 
appointed by the governor. 

The suggested powers and obligations 
of the commission were outlined by Mr. 
Pink in a 15-point program which calls 
for the establishment and maintenance 
of regional health centers throughout 
the state to be financed jointly by 
grants-in-aid from the federal govern- 
ment, state and local governments, and 
civic and voluntary agencies. 

Mr. Pink said his proposed health 
center plan provides the groundwork 
for the extension of medical care with- 
out regimentation. He believes both la- 
bor and industry are profiting by the 
growing tendency of employers to pro- 
vide health services for their workers 
and to contribute part or all of the 
costs. 


May Head Off Compulsion 


“If broad provision is made for an 
extension of preventive medicine,” he 
said, “and medical and hospital care of 
high quality is available to people in all 
walks of life, much less will be heard 
from the advocates of state medicine or 
compulsion in any form. 

“A plan providing health centers and 
all necessary medical care in communi- 
ties where they are needed, coupled 
with the growth of voluntary hospital 
and medical plans and insurance pro- 
tection, would be so effective that com- 
pulsion might cease to be an important 
public issue. Interest would be centered 
M coordinating all public and voluntary 
ealth agencies in a united effort for the 
steatest good of the community.” 

some form of compulsion should 
€ necessary as a supplement to his 

ealth center plan, he suggested that a 
aw similar to the compensation law for 
Protection against industrial accidents 
should be enacted to include hospital 
and medical care for the employe and 
is family. This could be done, he said, 
without disturbing existing pattern of 
oT voluntary effort and local con- 
ol. 


Proposed Division of Cost 


Under the proposed legislation em- 
Ployers would be required to divide the 
Cost of medical protection with the 
state for employes with family incomes 
under $2,100, and to divide the cost with 
employes where the family income is 
under $3,500. Members of families with 


combined earnings of more than $3,500 
would be expected to make their own 
arrangements for protection against 
medical costs. 

“Some extremists,” he said, “will un- 
doubtedly object to the extension of the 
compensation machinery because it does 
not take in self-employed, domestics, 
farmers, and others. But this is true 
even of social security, which is com- 
pulsory and which is supported by a 
tax upon employers and employes.” 

Mr. Pink pointed out that little new 
machinery would be required if the 
compensation law he suggested is to be 
extended to non-industrial illness. 

He added that in all likelihood no 
compulsory plan would prove necessary 
if the proposed health center plan were 
functioning efficiently throughout the 
state and all of the forces in the com- 
munity were united to offer improved 
hospital and medical care to all, regard- 
less of financial status. 


Battle Death Loss Is Six 
Times That of First War 


With battle losses estimated at 325,- 
000, the war’s combat toll was six times 
that of the first war, according to 
Metropolitan Life’s “Statistical Bulle- 
tin.” From 255,000 to 260,000 of the 





war losses, or about four-fifths, were 
suffered by the army. Of the navy’s 
65,000 to 70,000 total, about 23,00 were 
marines and 900 coast guard men. 
About 80% (200,000) of the army’s 
losses were suffered in European thea- 
ter, including Italy and north Africa 
while only 9,000 of the navy-marine 65,- 
000 losses were incurred in the war 
against Germany. The army reports 
that the infantry accounted for slightly 
more than 20% of the strength overseas 
but suffered 70% of the total casualties, 
including killed, wounded, missing and 
prisoners. The army air forces suffered 
15% of the army death total and in 
Europe its share was nearly 20%. 


Army to Issue “Brief” Called 
The Insurance Salesman 


WASHINGTON — Insurance people 
have shown considerable interest in the 
plan of the War Department to publish 
an educational “brief” entitled “The In- 
surance Salesman,” for information of 
returning veterans. Capt. Leo Lieber- 
man of the information and education 
division is working on the project. It 
is understood that publication has been 
delayed for some time after the Decem- 
ber deadline originally set. 

It has been pointed out that in pre- 





W. W. Head Is Speaker 
at Parsons, Kas., Meeting 


Walter W. Head, president of General 
American Life, was the principal 
speaker at a meet- 
ing of the Parsons 
(Kan.) Life Un- 
derwriters Associ- 
ation. Mr. Head 
spoke on “World 
Economy.” 

The association 
had extended invi- 
tations to the 
neighboring associ- 
ations and _ there 
was a good repre- 
sentation, including 
several local busi- 
nessmen. 

President Fred 
A. Newberry presided at the meeting. 





Walter W. Head 








paring such a publication it is necessary 
to avoid over-simplification, inasmuch as 
the training and work of the life salesman 
is along entirely different lines from 
those of the fire or casualty salesman. 





Hundreds of sales ideas in The Acci- 
dent & Health Bulletins. Write the A. & 
H. Bulletins, 420 E. 4th St., Cincinnati 2, O. 
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This is the week that especially belongs to the children, for 
« Christmas trees and shining tinsel and paper angels and new toys 
and fairy tale books are the magic of Christmas for the youngsters. 


And perhaps this is an appropriate time to take stock of what 
we are doing to make sure future Christmases will be full of the 
ordinary joys that rightfully belong to childhood. And here is 
where The Prudential is of the greatest help to the family .. . 
for The Prudential is dedicated to-the purpose of maintaining 
those things that are important to the family . .. among them... 
security and safety . . . and some measure of happiness. 


—From the Prudential Family Hour 
Christmas Broadcast 1945 
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Devotes Self to Legislative Work 





There is a life insurance agent in 
Chicago who goes unobtrusively about 
his business and is extremely modest 
about his accomplishments, but who 
has done probably as much for the life 
insurance profession of the state as any 
other man. He has been 35 years in 
the business and has reached the level 
of business in force which would per- 
mit him to take it easy, but he never 
will do so. 

Charles F. Axelson, special agent of 
Northwestern Mutual Life in the Jami- 
son & Phelps general agency, besides 
doing very satisfactory life production 
for many years has served for about a 
quarter century as a trustee of Univer- 
sity of Chicago; also as president of 
the Institute of Current World Affairs, 
and past president of the western di- 
vision of Delta Tau Delta. 


Active in Associations 


He also has held all offices of the 
Chicago Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers and was its president in 1926-27, 
president of the Illinois association in 
1934-35, and previously was on the ex- 
ecutive committee of the National as- 
sociation. He has served for more than 
10 years on the advisory council of the 
Insurance Federation of Illinois, and 
is past president of the Chicago Agency 
Association of Northwestern Mutual 
Life and also of that company’s Na- 
tional Agents Association and its C.L.U. 
chapter. 

Mr. Axelson never talks of these ac- 
tivities, and he discusses even less his 
intensive legislative work for which he 
is particularly honored by Chicago life 
men who know what he has done. Mr. 
Axelson has been a “trouble shooter” 
in the legislative work. When a bill 
inimical to insurance interests appeared 
he always got busy, making frequent 
trips to the legislature at Springfield to 
clarify the issues in the minds of the 
solons. The fact that a great many 
bad bills have been defeated through 
the years is the best proof of his ability. 

One of the measures which was con- 
sidered very bad for ordinary agents 
and which resulted in some misunder- 





CHARLES F, AXELSON 


standings was the companion house bill 
8 and senate bill 15 to amend the IIli- 
nois unemployment compensation act to 
include and tax insurance agents com- 
pensated solely on a commission basis. 
This drew fire from the ordinary agents 
on the argument they were independent 
contractors, by the very nature of their 
work, never were unemployed, and 
could not benefit from paying the tax. 

Many industrial life agents misunder- 
stood the opposition of the ordinary 
agents, thinking that they were opposed 
to having the industrial agents enjoy 
the unemployment act benefits, to which 
of course they are eligible as they are 
on a salary and commission basis. 

Mr. Axelson was very active in op- 
position to these bills, which finally 
were amended specifically to exempt the 
ordinary agent He was the representa- 
tive of the Illinois association in hear- 
ings on the bills at Springfield. 

He contributed much work toward 


the Illinois insurance code, collaborat- 
ing with Charles B. Stumes of Stumes 

Loeb, general agents of Penn Mu- 
tual in Chicago, and the late Norris H. 
Bokum of Massachusetts Mutual. 
When the code came up for passage, 
the then Governor Horner did not have 
the balance of power in the legislature 
aid the support of the organized life 
agents which Mr. Axelson helped to 
direct made possible its passage. He 
also helped the insurance department 
to get some important legislation passed 
including measures relating to misrep- 
resentation and rebating and also to 
the aviation exclusion in the policy. 

He assisted the insurance department 
in preparing its examination manual of 
questions and answers on _ insurance 
subjects, for the use of applicants for 
license as agent, broker and _ solicitor. 
In this work Mr. Axelson studied the 
examination questions prepared by the 
insurance departments of all the other 
states and a large number of similar 
manuals. 

In his work to secure passage of 
the code Mr. Axelson visited all the 
life underwriters’ associations in Illinois, 
explaining the code and its objectives 
and securing a united front in its sup- 
port. He also helped greatly to achieve 
and maintain harmony and a_ united 
viewpoint on legislative matters be- 
tween all the branches of insurance in 
the state, not only in Chicago but 
downstate, which politically always have 
been at swords’ points. While he has 
been active in this work there never 
have been any serious differences of 
opinion in the insurance ranks. 





Honors Discharged Veterans 


Twenty-five Provident Life & Acci- 
dent employes who have been discharged 
from service were guests of Vice-presi- 
dent Robert L. Maclellan at a luncheon. 
Vice-president Maclellan, who returned 
to civilian life about a month ago, paid 
tribute to the 57 home office employes 
who were in service. John Campbell, 
assistant manager of the accident de- 
partment, spoke feelingly of Lt. Charles 
H. Campbell, navigator of a Flying 
Fortress, the one employe who will not 
return. 





211 W. WACKER DRIVE 


1905 


January Ist, 1945 


Assets 
$26,822,165.42 
Capital 
$ 500,000.00 
Surplus 


$ 1,000,000.00 


Unrealized Profits 


$ 968,598.59 


Surplus to Protect Policyholders 


$ 2,468,598.59 





Life Insurance in Force January 1, 1945 


CENTRAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF ILLINOIS 


CHICAGO 











HOME OFFICE BUILDING 
(Owned by company, free from indebtedness) 


Attractive General Agent’s contracts now being of fered for territory in the mid-west 


ALFRED MACARTHUR, PRESIDENT 


I945 


Paid 
Policyholders 
and 
Beneficiaries 


Since Organization 


$27,073,511.75 


$117,599,824.00 








N.S.L. for Trainees 
Under Compulsory 
Plan Is Opposed 


SAN FRANCISCO—Opposition to 4 
proposal to extend National Service Life 
to trainees under the proposed compul- 
sory military training plan was voiced 
by directors of the San Francisco Life 
Underwriters Association. A resolution 
was adopted and ordered sent to the 
National association and members of 
Congress from this district. 

Recognizing that the war hazards 
which life companies could not properly 
assume justified the issuance of Ng. 
tional Service Life, the resolution points 
out that the elimination of war clauses 
removes the chief reason for govern. 
ment coverage. As the Veterans’ Ad. 
ministration has not yet proved its abil. 
ity to match the service rendered policy. 
holders by private companies, “the ex. 
tension of N.S.L. to trainees in peace 
time is an unjustified invasion of the 
government into the field of private 
industry,” it is held. 





Report Hawaii Production 
Figures for 1944 


The annual report of Commissioner 
Walter D. Ackerman, Jr., and Deputy 
Commissioner Howard H. ms of 
Hawaii to the legislature has now 
reached the states. 

Premium taxes paid as result of 194 
business were $449,338, an increase of 
$37,940 over 1943. 

Life insurance written in Hawaii in 
1944 amounted to $53,107,599 as com- 
pared with $47,938,098 in 1943, $32,881, 
064 in 1942; $48,719,115 in 1941 and $26- 
805,360 1n 1940. 

There are 25 life insurance companies 
operating in Hawaii. Insurance in force 
at Dec. 31, 1944, totaled $312,160,200 and 
there were 97,721 policies. 

Prudential had $41,665,130 ordinary in 
force; $21,707,900 group and $220,779 
industrial. 

Sun Life comes next with $37,449,872 
in force, then Occidental Life with $20, 
701,554 ordinary and $168,587 group. 

U. S. Life has $19,653,731 ordinary and 





$6,935,100 group. 

New England Mutual has $18,639,444 
in force; New York Life $18,177,337; 
Crown Life $16,474,657; Manufacturers 
Life $15,968,899 ordinary and $1,124,000 
group. John Hancock has $11,296,228 
ordinary, $10,451,358 group and $71,44 
industrial. 

Canada Life has $10,572,264 ordinary, 
$2,093,800 group. 

The other companies have less than 
$10 million in force in Hawaii. 


Feldman Has Top Volume 
in Union Mutual Campaign 


Robert L. Feldman, manager of the 
Pittsburgh agency, led all company met 
nationally in volume in the Union Mr 
tual Life fall sales campaign; Ulric 
Daigle of the Van Buren, Me., agency, 
led in number of cases. 

Julio Bague, Puerto Rico; F. Arthw 
Tucker, manager of the Philadelphw 
agency, and Nathan Weidner, of the 
Perrin-Durbrow agency of New York 
held second, third and fourth places, tt 
spectively, in total volume. 

Alphonse P. Labbe, manager of tht 
Van Buren agency; W. Stewart Gishlef, 
associate manager of the Jesse J. Letts 
Buffalo agency, and Alice M. Pattersot! 
of the Buffalo agency, ranked second, 
third and fourth in number of cases. 








Penn Mutual Veterans Course 


Penn Mutual Life held its third tt 
fresher school for veterans. It wa 
conducted at the home office with E 
Paul Huttinger, second vice-president, 
in charge, and the faculty made up 
25 membrs of the home office stall 
There were 20 veterans in the class. 
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Alcohol in Risk Appraisal 
| Chief use of alcohol is social. Medicinally it is overrated. English hospitals, 
in 1934, were using only one tenth of what they used per patient in 1900. Alcohol 
does have value in coronary disease and tension states because it is a relaxant. It 
has a limited value in fever conditions. But these uses seldom concern an insur- 
ance underwriter. What does concern the underwriter is social abuse and patho-~ UJ A L T Y - | F [ p M 
os ocial use does not spell alcoholism. Social abuse does. Pathologic use 
L logic use. S 
ite always spells alcoholism. One criterion of normal drinking is that a night’s sleep 
ae ends an alcoholic episode, whereas a night’s sleep is merely an interlude for the 
Lit pathologic drunk. : 
ti Alcoholism may be acute or chronic. Acute alcoholism is drunkenness. It is a 
ta social error. Chronic alcoholism is disease. It is just too bad. Drunkenness is 
; of not easy to define. According to the dictionary it is a disturbance of the bodily 
functions because of alcoholic drinks. American Medical Association once defined 
ards drunkenness as loss of control of faculties to an extent that renders a person unable 
erly to execute safely the task in which he is engaged at the material time. The drink 
Na- that may make the laborer content to do a menial job might spoil the timing of 
fees the man on the flying trapeze. The advisory committee of Medical Research 
Ses rig : a ecy Bie ae 
Council in England, 1924, suggested six criteria of altered behavior of an alcoholic: : 5 
Hi he talks too much; he argues too much; he is uncritically pleased with himself; Weare growling, all right ... but growth 
abil. he disregards conventions; he disregards the passing of time; he disregards things . 
ras that normally would arouse his caution. All of which calls for individual opinion alone is not enough. 
ex- and individual opinion varies. It is a scientific approach to classify according to 
“‘. the amount of alcohol in the blood, if blood examination is available. h ‘ jj 
_ the Even an abstainer has some alcohol in his blood, about 1/25 of one part of 1000. rowtn, 1n gualit 
— He craves more. So he eats plentifully of sweets. He makes his own. With a It must be permanent g . q ; y 
little beer or sherry his blood remains in the class of less than 1 in 1000. business, before it either reflects credit to 
—From the new book “Risk Appraisal” by H. W. Dingman, vice-president and medical 
| Saad aes Assurance, to be published carly in 1946 by The National the Company or constitutes service to the 
nderwrt 
Ei gaia ee i eg ener ier bu cr. 
muy | CLOW Associated — Ohio State Life Names : 
sof Kraft Agency Secretary : 
o | with Reynolds By all standards by which progress may 
ny Cape, 5 reseraes sevice nee sacety seus oF MEE Ee tae be measured in terms of quality, our rec- 
e who saw the war in Europe with the : : f . : 
_ | headquarters of the 3rd army, has been ie isa native o ord for 1945 and for recent years, is the 
i * appointed a ete agent of yer ot and attended: Chie 
COM: National Life in Chicago associated with : Prise : : 
881, C. O. Reynolds, who has headed one poesia aoc dn' As, finest in Our history. 
$26,- of the four general agencies of the com- in peviaty fe om 
i pany there for a number of years. The lege of coemmatee. ip bt 
ee | teettey has been retitled the Reynolds & tie was with Farm We feel this is due to a field force ever 
“al yd “ae a, being it will retain its bureau Life and ; 4 li 
or the time being it will retain its : B. 
yin} present, quarters in the Field building, i ee growing and strengthening in quality. 
: but additional space is being sought to : : p r ‘ 
07 | accommodate the agency development joicu te navy in Every Shield Man is a full-time Shield 
; program which has been initiated. A en Gig.) a at ‘a . 
aur || larger full time force of agents will be tended the Prince. man, seeking the career he knows is here 
r recruited and trained and the agency . eae 4 Z 
‘ani f| Will go more aggressively after business 24 Harvard com, i Ws Kraft for him. We believe that only with full- 
than it has in the past. munication schools before being sent to 4 Zz 
944), With Lincoln 16 Years the west coast as communication officer time field representation can we preserve 
9331; Mr. Crow, except for his war experi- ati " Pigs te Rood h lit ] d won and continue to 
urefs ence, has been connected with Lincoln a 50,000 miles in th £ hi the quality aireaday 
4,000 National Life for 16 years. He started pe gendlaen ee ee Sere nee bli ll 
6288 as a branch cashier at South Bend in ; serve the puDlic well. 
14e omg and in 1931 transferred to Milwau- 
ee in a similar capacity with Lincoln p s4: 
naty, esl. Then in 1933 he went to Prudential Initiates Own 
inneapolis as assistant general agent : ; 
than of that company and from 1942 until American Legion Post 
he went into army service was its gen- Installation of officers of Gibraltar * 
eral agent at Columbus. Post 326, American Legion, were held 
a He was in the army 26 months, most at the home office of Prudential. 
* of the time in the European theater. This new unit is composed exclusively 
gn After V-E Day he was assigned to the of Prudential employes who are veter- 
12th army group at Weisbaden, Ger- ans of the second world war and al- 
f the} many, and served on a committee of ready has enrolled nearly 200 members. 
mel} which Gen. Bradley was chairman that George W. Siver, Essex county com- 
Mu} studied the effects of air power. mander, presented the charter, follow- 
Ulric Mr. Crow has a business school train- ing an introductory address by Albert 
ency ing and is a C.L.U. J. Jaques, second vice-president of Pru- 
C. O. Reynolds also has been with dential, and a speech of welcome from 
rthut § the company for 16 years, all the time Vice-president Robert M. Green. | 
Iphe § at Chicago in general agency work. Addresses were given by William: G. 
the McKinley, New Jersey, uel tae 
Y ork, tive committeeman and Bernard J. Van- 
s, re Great Demand Is Found derkamp, new commander of the Gibral- - C IDE 
a for Actuarial Talent of C T ‘} T 
shler, Many life companies were practically : 
Letts stripped of their actuarial assistants of County Program in St. Paul ne 0 An C. 
ers military age. The government grabbed | ST. PAUL—Through a joint arrange- 9 'e 
cond — all young men who had actuarial experi- ment with three St. Paul carriers, all Pe i:| 
. ence and put them on calculating and employes of Ramsey county (St. Paul) NATIONAL | 
financial work. Companies found it are offered ‘an opportunity to secure life, ; \ LIFE AND | 
impossible to secure experienced men to health, accident and hospital insurance. Zz ‘ 
take their place. They have been jog- The ot be gig has it deduct a — Home oFnce \emamiea 
dee ging along with green help ever since. ter policy with a payroll deduction plan . y 
wat Now it is supposes that these men will The three companies in the arrange- NASHVILLE TENNESSEE 
h EF be released in due season. Many com- ment are Minnesota Mutual Life, St. 
ident § Panies are scanning the field, looking Paul-Mercury Indemnity and Minnesota 
up o! or assistant actuaries and actuarial Hospital Service Association. A similar 
staf.§ Clerks, There is a growing demand for insurance program is now in effect for 
5, such men. city employes of St. Paul. 
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Thurman Initiates Ideal 
Agency Office in Chicago 





E. B. Thurman, general agent of New 
England Mutual in Chicago, held open 
house Tuesday in his “ideal” general 
agency office, which is the product of 
25 years’ experience and planning. Some 
650 life general agents and managers, 
ordinary producers, brokers, business 
men and friends helped Mr. Thurman 
celebrate the occasion. There was an 
elaborate buffet repast and refreshments. 

Mr. Thurman and his associates con- 
ducted tours of the office, explaining 
its many novel features. It is situated 
in the tower of the One North La Salle 
building with light and ventilation on 
all four sides. 


Clerical Force in Center 


The clerical staff is located in the 
center of the space with counters on 
three sides below which are the files. 
Private offices surround this space, there 
being only one office housing more than 
two agents. A special secretary is pro- 
vided for the agents. Numerous con- 
cealed appointments and facilities add 
to the convenience and comfort of the 
staff. 

The private office of Mr. Thurman is 


severely simple and in good taste with 
two mahogany desks which were made 
for Gen. Charles G. Dawes when he 
was Vicepresident and a huge hand- 
loomed Turkish rug of antiquity and 
great value. Mr. Thurman jotted down 
for years the characteristics he wanted 
in his ideal office; he waited for a long 
time to get the ideal space, and then 
he personally drew the plans, with the 
assistance of L. J. Sheridan & Co., the 
rental agents. 


Favor N.S.LIL. Cover 


ST. LOUIS—The navy personnel dis- 
charged from service via the separation 
center at Lambert-St. Louis Municipal 
Airport have indicated an_ over- 
whelming approval of National Service 
Life, a survey conducted at the station 
indicating that 74% of dischargees in- 
tend to retain all or at least a substantial 
part of their insurance. Of the 1,500 men 
questioned, 51% indicated they would 
continue their policies for the full 
amount; 16% expected to reduce the 
amount, while 26% said they planned 
to discontinue the insurance after dis- 
charge. The remaining 7% were unde- 
cided. 

Get your copy—1945 Time Saver for 


Accident and Health Insurance. $4 from 
The National Underwriter. 


Solid As the Hille 


As enduring as the mountains which rim 
the Shenandoah Valley ... that’s the Shen- 
andoah Life Insurance Company. Our repre- 
sentatives are backed by a sound record of 
company growth based on a service to policy- 
holders. They take pride in their company... 
and we're proud of them. 


Shenandoah representatives are fortified 
with a complete line of policy contracts. They 
know that agents and policyholders both get 
friendly assistance from the home office. 
Group life insurance for qualified agents is 
theirs at company expense. These things 
mean security and opportunity. 


Openings in Virginia, West 


Virginia, North Carolina, South 


Carolina, 


Tennessee, Alabama 


and Mississippi. 


a! 





Need Felt for 
Good Men Now 


Manpower for the insurance industry 
is no longer a problem and the question 
now is that of good selection, general 
agents and managers agree. This has 
become more important as it is likely 
that when automobiles and other durable 
goods are again on the market, money 
that has been used for insurance during 
war years will be channeled into other 
fields. 

It is generally felt that now is the 
time to build up a strong agency, using 
the available manpower from the serv- 
ice and those who have been released 
from war plants. General agents have 
found that they can get almost as many 
men as they désire as prospects, this 
unusual situation enabling them to use 
their most thorough methods of screen- 
ing. 

The argument advanced by some that 
good prospective agents will demand a 
higher income can be overcome by 
stressing the career and business angles 
of the industry. Those who want to go 
into business for themselves can find in 
insurance a good field for independent 
production and if at the time they join 
an agency they are told that insurance 
is a business and must be run on strictly 
business lines, they will have a better 
appreciation of what they have to do. 
However, it is felt that some sort of in- 
centive payment or financial assistance 
program should be worked out. The 
need for such a system will become 
more pronounced as formerly unavail- 
able items come on the market. As in- 
surance becomes more difficult to sell, 
new agents will find their first few years 
in the business more difficult than they 
have been and the competition will be 
stiffer. In order that the new man 
might know that the company has con- 
fidence in him, many agents and man- 
agers believe that he should be put on 
a salary until his production reaches 
some specified level. 

Some factors that have hitherto not 
been seriously considered in the hiring 
of agents may now be employed in the 
screening process, according to several 
prominent managers. For example, a 
man who has lived in a community for 
a number of years will naturally have 
more contacts there than a new man 
from out of town. If possible, the resi- 
dent man should be employed as it is 
believed that he will be able to build up 
a more steady career business. 

Those who have had experience with 
veterans say that the often discussed 
problem of adjustment is a question that 
must be met by the veteran himself. 
The company or agency is by no means 


in the position of having to adjust itself 


to the veteran and make special conces- 
sion to him, as every man has his indi- 
vidual problems. 

It has been pointed out frequently 
that the veteran has a better apprecia- 
tion of life insurance than the ordinary 
civilian. This has come about through 
his war experience and the emphasis 
that the government placed on insur- 
ance when the man entered the service. 
This makes indoctrination a much 
simpler task and the veteran feels that 
there is more purpose to his work and 
he enters it more wholeheartedly. 





Find Advertising Gets 
Results in Recruiting 


Recruiting agents through newspaper 
advertisements has proved to be produc- 
tive in the recent months when many 
agencies are enlarging their field force. 
Those who have used newspapers to 
recruit say that it has produced a very 
reasonable number of replies and the 
calibre of men is high. 

It is argued that advertising gives a 
far greater exposure and that ads, for 
the most part, are answered by men who 
are anxious to work and having read an 
ad which defines more or less specifically 
the type of job they will have to do, it 


can be reasonably be assumed that q 
fair proportion will make acceptable 
agents. 

One agency which placed an open aq 
in an evening newspaper in a large city 
for four days got 72 responses. The 
average age of these applicants was 
from 25 to 30, the greater majority be. 
ing ex-service men and a number of 
them holding college degrees. 

Many of these men answered the ad 
in person shortly after it appeared and 
it was possible during a brief interview 
to determine their degree of interest 
and ability for the business. The re 
mainder wrote letters stating their qualj- 
fications and were interviewed with 
some background basis. 

This system enabled the agency to 
select a large number of men to put 
through the screening process. The 
entire proceedings were efficient and jn- 
expensive, and it enabled the agency to 
select several very desirable men on 
short notice. 





Public Service Approach Is 
Best for Public Relations 


WASHINGTON—A public relations 
program in order to be fully effective 
for an industry must get acceptance 
within the industry itself, H. J. John. 
son, president Institute of Life Insur- 
ance, told the Advertising Club here 
at a recent luncheon meeting. He dis. 
cussed “Public Relations for an Indus- 
try,” saying one of the major difficulties 
lies in winning the understanding and 
support of people within the business, 
from top to bottom. Public relations 
techniques must be employed with them 
to enlist their support if the institutional 
job with the public is to be fully ef- 
fective. 


Justify Industry’s Existence 


A well-conceived public service pro- 
gram which makes a definite contribu- 
tion to the economic life of the nation 
helps to justify the industry’s existence 
in the mind of the public, and frequently 
wins greater public acclaim than one in 
which the industry’s self-interest is pre- 
dominant. He cited the campaign of the 
life insurance business to help prevent 
inflationary price increases, its “Keep 
Well” crusade designed to maintain pub- 
lic health at home during the war, and 
its efforts to conserve National Service 
Life Insurance. The most recent pub- 
lic service project is the Life Insurance 
Medical Research Fund to which 143 
companies have pledged over $3,500,000 
to help reduce death toll from diseases 
of the heart and arteries. 


RECORDS 


Manhattan Life—Examined business of 
$4,800,000 in November exceeded that of 
November, 1944, by 70%. During the 
first 10 months the sales volume ex- 
ceeded the same period last year by 
29%. . 

Bankers National Life—Novembée 
showed a 70% increase in applied-for 
business and a 60% jump in new paid- 
for business over the corresponding 
month in 1944. 

National Life, Vt.—A gain of nearly $1 
million in November sales as compare 
to last year, or 17.45%, was registered, 
and the total sales for the first ll 
months, which now stand at $68,849,662, 
show a gain of $14,929,426, or 27.69% 
more than for the corresponding period 
of 1944. The first 11 months also show 
a gain of $51,248,443 in the amount 0 
insurance in force. 

Bankers Life of Iowa—Paid-for life 
insurance during November amounted to 
$8,110,000, of which $7,150,000 was or: 
dinary, and $960,000 group. The total 
paid for in the first 11 months was more 
than $101 million, composed of $75 mil- 
lion ordinary and $26 million group. 
This represents an increase for that 
period of $3 million over the same period 
last year. 

Insurance in force at the end of No- 
vember was $1 billion 9 million, am 
increase of more than $64 million for the 
year to date. 

Minnesota Mutual Life—November eX- 
amined business was up 61.8%. For the 
year to date the examined business_has 
increased more than $18 million. Paid 
business is 28.4% larger than during the 
same period in 1944. 
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Ponders Question 
of Battle Death 
as Accident 


st Woodward of Woodward, 
none Hobson & Fulton, Louisville, 
at the American Bar Association insur- 
ance section meeting discussed the ques- 
tion whether death or injury in battle 
can be said to be due to accident or acci- 
dental means within the provisions of 
an accident policy or double indemnity 
provisions of a life policy. 

He said he was able to find only three 
reported cases on the subject, the fact 
that there are so few probably being due 
to the specific provisions contained in 
policies excluding such risks. 

Mr. Woodward reviewed these cases, 
the first being Martin vs. Peoples’ Mu- 
tual Life. 

The insured was drafted and sent to 
France, where he was wounded in battle 
and disabled more than two months. 
The court denied recovery on the grounds 
that it was not accidental. 


Means Not Unexpected 


Mr. Woodward pointed out that the 
court interpreted the means which pro- 
duced the injuries as something which 
was foreseen, to be expected and not 
unusual at the time it occurred. The 
court admitted that the explosion of 
the shell was the proximate and imme- 
diate cause of the injury and was not 
directed particularly at the assured, but 
rather at a point along which he and 
others were engaged in fighting, and 
was produced by an unusual combination 
of circumstances over which he had no 
control, but the court contended that 
the accident took place according to the 
usual course of things. 

Mr. Woodward stated that this prop- 
osition may ‘be disputed inasmuch as 
statistics show that when a large num- 
ber of individuals engaged in military 
operations are considered, injury or 
death of a particular individual gener- 
ally happens by chance, and in so far as 
that individual is concerned takes place 
unexpectedly. 

In State Life vs. Allison, a life policy 
containing double indemnity was in- 
volved. The insured volunteered for 
the army, was sent to France, and killed 
in battle. 


Hazard of Occupation 


The court decided that if an accident 
policy makes no provisions excepting the 
hazard of war, and by chance, without 
the insured’s design, consent, or coopera- 
tion, he is injured or killed as a result 
of a hazard incident to his occupation, 
his injury or death properly may be said 
to have been caused by accidental means. 

_Mr. Woodward pointed out that the 
circumstances and conditions prevailing 
at the time of the death of Allison and 
at Martin’s injury were practically iden- 
tical, but the supreme court of Arkansas 
and the U. S. circuit court of appeals 
reached an opposite conclusion. 

The third case, Great Southern Life 
vs. Churchwell, again involves a life pol- 
cy with double indemnity. The insured 
was drafted and sent to France where 
he was killed in line of duty. The court 
decided in favor of the plaintiff, con- 
tending that the insured did not volun- 
tarily go into danger and was com- 
pelled to go into battle under the orders 
of his superior officers in line of duty, 
and did not culpably provoke or induce 
the act causing his injury and death. 
The fact that the insured, of all men sent 
Overseas, and the bullets of all the: bul- 
lets fired, happened to meet was purely a 
chance circumstance. 


Anticipated Consequences 


Mr. Woodward explained that the 
court considers the immediate, predomi- 
nant cause only and goes no further 
back than the consequences that might 
have been anticipated as not unlikely to 
> result. 

~He™'stated that ‘duritig time of war 
under present conditions the entire civil- 





ian population, as well as soldiers, are 
subject to death by hostile action. More- 
over, civilians may almost properly be 
regarded as front line soldiers, as their 
intentions are to produce and supply 
materials for the destruction of the op- 
position. 

In referring to the English, who suf- 
fered many civilian battle casualties, he 
said that although it was to be expected 
that some of the civilians would be in- 
jured or killed by enemy action, it seems 
clear that the death of any particular 
person, killed by such action, was a 
chance happening from wholly unfore- 
seen circumstances. 

Mr. Woodward inclined to the opinion 
that such cases would be decided against 
the company, the majority of the cases 
thus far being treated in that manner, 
although various courts may reach dif- 
ferent conclusions in connection with fu- 
ture cases due to the wording of the 
particular policies involved or the facts 
in each respective case, or a combination 
of both. 


Recommends Unification of 
Farm Bureau Companies 


That independent state life, fire and 
casualty companies of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation should or- 
ganize on a nation-wide horizontal basis 
basis was discussed at the insurance 
conference of the Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion in Chicago this week. 

Leading proponent of large scale com- 
pany organization is Mississippi, which 
is agitating for a company to include 
all the southern states under the pro- 
posed title of Southern Farm Bureau 
Life. Plans have not passed the dis- 
cussion stage, no definite proposals hav- 
ing been made and it is also anticipated 
that there will be some opposition from 
companies such as the Ohio Farm Bu- 
reau, which operates in several states 
already. 

Donald Kirkpatrick, general counsel 
of the federation, mentioned that such 
unification might lead to better organi- 
zation and more simple operation under 
any problems arising from public law 
15. He asserted that if the companies 
group in a pool as a corporate entity 
they could gain a dominant influence 
in relations with the public and in state 
and federal legislation. At least they 
should establish a national office and 
hold annual conferences, he commented. 


Organize in More States 


Three states, Oklahoma, Missouri and 
North Dakota, are planning to enter the 
casualty field with Farm Bureau com- 
panies. In addition, Alabama and In- 
diana are organizing fire companies un- 
der the auspices of the Farm Bureau. 

The addition of the three casualty 
companies will increase Farm Bureau 
activities to 11 states in that line and 
with the two fire, Farm Bureau. com- 
panies will operate in five states. 

The farthest advanced in preparation 
is Indiana, which has incorporated and 
awaits only the sale of its required 200 
charter policies. It is anticipated that 
the Indiana company will open for busi- 
ness early in 1946. 

Within the next few years it is ex- 
pected that Colorado also will enter the 
casualty field. Kansas is now selling 
policies in that state under an agree- 
ment whereby when there is sufficient 
business there it can be turned over to 
a Colorado company. This is the same 
system under which the Kentucky com- 
pany was organized with the aid of 
Indiana. 


Life Men Get Memphis Awards 


The Memphis Sales Managers Club 
gave its “distinguished service award” 
emblems to 35 “ace” salesmen of the 
Memphis territory, including seven in- 
surance men: E. A. Caldwell, Reliance 
Life; William _F. Hughes, Massachu- 
setts Mutual; Letcher L. Langford, Pru- 
dential; Isaac Loskove, State Mutual 
Life; Samuel Rothstein Metropolitan; 
Ben Stallings, Columbian Mutual, and 
Jolin S: ‘White, ‘National “Life of Ver- 
mont. 




















HELPING THE AGENT 
MAKE GOOD 


The Connecticut Mutual has launched a new 
Post-War Training Program with renewed em- 
phasis on helping the individual agent make 
good. 


The basic part of the program is an up-to- 
the-minute Educational Course, the third sec- 
tion of which has been published since V-J Day. 


Training begins with a two weeks’ school on 
Fundamentals in Hartford, followed by a care- 
fully planned program of training in salesman- 
ship, to take place in the agency. In addition, 
there will be Field schools in the local agencies, 
conducted by the Home Office. 


Early training will be followed with program- 
ming clinics conducted by the Agency Depart- 
ment. These will be offered to everyone, at 
least once in three years. 


The study of business insurance taxes and 
pension trusts will follow with three-year clinics 
on these subjects, too. 


"Training the trainers" will continue to be 
part of the program, with periodic round ta- 
bles for general agents and schools for super- 
visors. 
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Regulation of Insurance in England 


In view of the possibility that the 
Southeastern Underwriters Association 
decision will have the effect of greatly 
increasing the rigidity of insurance regu- 
lation in this country, it is interesting 
to observe the restraint with which the 
British approach the problem of effect- 
ing desirable reforms in their supervi- 
sion of insurers. The recent discussion 
in the House of Commons on the “as- 
surance companies bill” shows clearly 
that even a socialist government is in- 
stinctively aware of the desirability of 
permitting maximum freedom of action 
consistent with solvency. 

Sir Stafford Cripps, president of the 
Board of Trade, which has jurisdiction 
over insurance companies, in discussing 
the bill emphasized the high reputation 
of British insurers all over the world 
and said that “the existing law relies on 
the principle of the opportunity of free- 
dom of business with publicity of the 
results.” Returns are filed by the in- 
surance companies with the Board of 
Trade and the information is laid be- 
fore parliament every year, thus being 
made available to informed opinion, 
since publicity is “held to be the best 
check on unsound underwriting meth- 
ods.” However, experience showed that 
the board’s powers needed strengthen- 
ing in order to prevent small speculative 
concerns being started in order’to trans- 
act the more hazardous classes of busi- 
ness in which they might see a quick 
profit. Some existing concerns were 
found to have insufficient financial 
strength to give the high standard of 
security that is required. 

To American insurance men, who are 
accustomed to regarding licenses as an 
integral part of the insurance business, 
it is enlightening to note that the head 
of the British insurance regulatory body 
is reluctant to adopt licensing of com- 
panies. There had been a proposal that 
insurers doing classes of business made 
compulsory by act of parliament, such 
as automobile liability, should be 
controlled by a system of licensing. 
This proposal would have brought in 
the great majority of insurance com- 
panies, because of their transacting these 
classes of business, while leaving out of 
control those concerns not transacting 
compulsory insurance. 

Since the object of the licensing was 
to insure the maintenance of an ade- 

_ quate standard of solvency with a min- 
imum of outside control, the Board of 
Trade, in consultation with its insurance 
advisers, came to the conclusion that 
the objectives could be substantially 
vachieved “without the attendant disad- 


vantages of a licensing system,” by in- 
troducing into the act itself standards of 
over-all solvency with which insurers 
would have to comply. The assurance 
companies bill, therefore, requires a mar- 
gin of solvency for all general insur- 
ance business as defined in the bill, that 
is, marine, aviation, transit, motor ve- 
hicle, accident, fire and employers’ lia- 
bility. This margin of solvency is fixed 
at £50,000 or 10% of the previous 
year’s premium income, whichever is the 
greater. An insurer not maintaining 
this standard is deemed to be insolvent. 

Sir Stafford pointed out that the board 
will possess powers of obtaining infor- 
mation and if need be can appoint an 
inspector to investigate the position of 
any company. The board’s purpose he 
said is to use its new powers so as 
to anticipate and prevent any insolvency 
arising. , 

Another interesting point about the 
assurance companies’ bill is that it dis- 
continues the requirement for a deposit 
as a guarantee of solvency and pro- 
vides for the return of deposits on 
assurance that the required standards 
of solvency have been attained. A com- 
mittee which investigated this question 
came to the conclusion that while the 
purpose of accepting a deposit is to 
discourage unsubstantial and specula- 
tive! concerns going into the insurance 
business it is not primarily to the de- 
posit that a policy owner should look 
for security. Unless enormously in- 
creased the deposit would be entirely 
inadequate as a guarantee. The conclu- 
sion was that undesirable concerns could 
be discouraged by forbidding any con- 
cern in the future starting to do an in- 
surance business unless it is incorpo- 
rated under the assurance companies’ act 
or otherwise, with a paid up capital of 
not less than £50,000. 

A point that is of interest in connec- 
tion with the agitation for multiple line 
underwriting in this country is Sir 
Stafford’s comments on segregation of 
assets. Referring to the earmarking of 
assets in a particular country for meet- 
ing the obligations arising in that coun- 
try “a method which is followed we be- 
lieve erroneously, in the case of many 
countries overseas,” he pointed out that 
if the total resources ‘are pooled they 
are available to meet an emergency: in 
whatever part of the world such emer- 
gency may arise. 

The way in which British insurance 
was able to meet the obligations aris- 
ing from the San Francisco earthquake 
and fire is a very good illustration of 
the efficacy of this principle, he said, 


expressing the hope that definite ac- 
ceptance of this principle by parliament 
would set an example and do much not 
only to emphasize the strength of Brit- 


ish insurance to foreign clients but also 
to give a truer understanding of the 
fundamental principles of the insurance 
business. 








PERSONAL SIDE OF THE BUSINESS 





Foster F. Farrell, manager of the 
National Fraternal Congress, is enjoying 
a short vacation in Texas, making his 
headquarters at San Antonio. 

Robert C. Bailey, assistant secretary 
and actuary of Wisconsin Life before 
entering the army in 1943, is now a tech- 
nician fourth grade, stationed in Leyte 
with the quartermaster corps. 

Fred H. Brown, home office general 
agent of Central Life of Des Moines, 
has been named general chairman for 
the Polk county 1946 Red Cross drive. 

Theo. P. Beasley, president of Repub- 
lic National Life, has been appointed to 
the Texas board of trustees of Jarvis 
College of Hawkins, Tex. Jarvis Col- 
lege is a school for Negroes, sponsored 
by the Christian Churches of America, 
with general supervision by the church 
administration headquarters in Indian- 
apolis, with local administration by the 
state board. Mr. Beasley is chairman of 
East Dallas Christian Church. 

Comm. F. Edward Walker, in the navy 
for more than .past three years and for 
the past year attached to the San Fran- 
cisco selective service offices, was the 
guest of honor at a farewell dinner spon- 
sored by the staff and representatives of 
the local board there. He is returning to 
Salt Lake City to head his general 
agency there of Mutual Benefit Health 
& Accident and United Benefit Life. 

George F. B. Smith, assistant vice- 
president of Connecticut Mutual Life, 
has been appointed a member of the 
board of education of West Hartford. 

Lyndes B. Stone, assistant secretary- 
treasurer of Phoenix Mutual, has been 
appointed a member of the town plan 
and zoning commission of West Hart- 
ford. He relinquished his position as 
secretary of the West Hartford housing 
authority to accept this appointment. 

Craig C. Kennedy, veteran Wichita 
life man, has been named district repre- 
sentative of the Veterans Administra- 
tion. For more than 25 years he was 
with Northwestern Mutual and North- 
western National. 

Lt. Col. Edward B. Raub, Jr., son of 
Edward B. Raub, president of Indian- 
apolis Life, has been retired from active 
service in the army air force and has 
returned to the practice of law. Before 
entering the army in 1942, he was for 
several years general counsel of Lafay- 
ette Life. He is a past chairman of the 
Financial Section of the American Life 
Convention and one of the organizers of 
the Life Officers Investment Seminar at 
Indiana University. 


’ DEATHS 


Frank M. Cordero, 42, former Michigan 
deputy commissioner, died from pneumo- 
nia two days after arriving in Puerto Rico, 
his native island, where he was to have 
taken a position as manufacturers’ rep- 
resentative for several North American 
firms.. Since leaving the department 
early in 1943, Mr. Cordero had been 














with Michigan Medical Service in De. 
troit until recently, when he decided to 
return to Puerto Rico. Mrs. Cordero 
also was employed in the department at 
one time. 

H, E. Blaicher, title attorney of Pry. 
dential, died in Memorial Hospital 
Newark. He had been with the com. 
pany since 1912. 

Louis Wolf, 68, Wabash, Ind., for 97 
years an agent of Northwestern Mutual 
died there. Working in a comparatively 
small community, he wrote personally 
more than $5 million of business. 


COMPANIES 


Move to Boost 
B.M.A. Capital to 
$2 Million 


KANSAS CITY — Stockholders of 
Business Men’s Assurance are scheduled 
to meet Dec. 21 to authorize an increase 
in the capital from $1 to $2 million. It 
also is proposed to declare a stock diyi- 
dend of “not less than 90% nor more 
than 100%.” Funds for the increase in 
capital will come from surplus. 


Shuman Heads III. 
Farm Bureau Units 


Charles B. Shuman, the new president 
of Illinois Agricultural Association, also 
assumes the presidency of two subsidiary 
insurance companies—Country Life and 
Illinois Agricultural Mutual. Mr. Shv- 
man has been secretary of the Farm 
Bureau and of the insurance companies. 
As president he succeeds Earl C. Smith, 
who resigned after 20 years in office. 

Floyd E. Morris, formerly a director 
of the insurance companies, has_ been 
elected vice-president. The new secre: 
tary is Otto Steffy. 

Mr. Morris succeeds Talmage Defrees, 
who has served as vice-president for 1l 
years. Other officers remain unchanged. 
remains unchanged. 

Feb. 1 has been set as a tentative datt 
for the change in the names of Farmer 
Mutual Reinsurance and Illinois Agri 
cultural Mutual, pending approval by 
the Illinois department. 

On that date the Farmers Mutual Re 
insurance will become Country Mutua 
Fire and Illinois Agricultural Mutu 
will become Country Mutual Casualty. 
Forms have been made up with the new 
names in anticipation of the change. 

















Republic National Gives Bonus 


Republic National Life has paid # 
bonus to employes of 2% of annul 
salary. 
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Provident L. & A. Plans 
Capital Increase 


Provident Life & Accident plans to 
increase capital from $2,800,000 to $4,- 
200,000. Stockholders have been called 
to meet Dec. 20 to ratify the action 
taken by directors to increase the par 
value of shares from $40 to $60. 


Company 58 Years Old 


Provident operates in 36 states and 
the District of Columbia and entered 
New Jersey in 1945. The company was 
established in 1887 and enters its 59th 
year Jan. 1. The insurance in force in 
all departments is at its highest figure. 
It was stated by President R. J. Mac- 
lellan that the increased capital will add 
additional security to this new business. 





North American Accident has been li- 
censed to write life insurance in Ohio. 


C. LU. 


State Mutual Organizes 
Company C.L.U. Chapter 


State Mutual Life has formed a com- 
pany C.L.U. chapter. 

It was organized 
by a committee 
consisting of Ger- 
ald H. Young, 
New York; Philip 
Hamburg, Boston, 
and Donald G. 
Mix, home office. 

Roy E. Stringer, 
Detroit, has been 
elected president; 
Walter A. Craig, 
Philadelphia, vice- 
president, and 
Donald G. Mix, 
home office, secre- 
tary-treasurer. Donald G. Mix 

Mr. Stringer received his C.L.U. des- 
ignation in 1937 and for many years 
has been an outstanding producer. Mr. 
Craig is a past president of the Phila- 
delphia chapter and author of the book- 
let, “Life Insurance Dollars in Action,” 
Mr. Mix, who received the designation tn 
1988, is associated with the agency de- 
partment. 

















Litz and Gates Reelected 
by Little Rock C.L.U. 


The Little Rock C.L.U. chapter re- 
elected A. Walton Litz, vice-president 
and agency director of Union Life, as 
president and J. B. Gates, Penn Mutual, 
as secretary-treasurer. 

Plans were formulated for a meeting 
to get together those persons in Little 
Rock who may be interested in a 
C.L.U. study group, to prepare for the 
C.L.U. examinations in June, 1946. Dis- 
tribution of a booklet “C.L.U. on the 
March” to interested members of local 
life underwriters associations through- 
out the state was endorsed. 





O’Grady Toronto Chairman 


J. J. O’Grady, Confederation Life, has 
been elected chairman of the Toronto 
C.L.U. chapter. Vice-chairman is A. J. 
Elder, London Life; secretary, A. C. 
Dand, Travelers. 








‘Maj. J. N. McLucas, who before en- 
tering service was vice-president of the 
Commerce Trust Co., Kansas City, will 
become a vice-president of the National 
Bank of Detroit Jan. 1. He is a di- 
rector of Kansas City Life and Kan- 
sas City F. & M. 





Standard Fire policy booklets compar- 


. Ing 1948: New York Form with 1918 Form 


and 1886 Form available from F. C. & S. 
Bulletins, 420 E. 4th St., Cincinnati 2, 
Ohio. Write for prices. 7 
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Bell to Retire; 
Lafot to L. A. for 
N. Y. Life 


LOS ANGELES—Clark E. Bell, 
New York Life inspector of agencies 
here, is retiring from active duty and 
will be succeeded by Lloyd Lafot, now 
inspector of agencies in San Francisco. 
Mr. Bell will continue in an advisory 
capacity. Mr. Lafot joined New York 
Life at Pasadena in 1924 after he re- 
tired from the navy and was named 








LLOYD LAFOT 


agency organizer in Los Angeles in 
1927. After serving as agency director 
in Fresno he went to Chicago as super- 
visor in 1937, later becoming inspector 
of agencies. In 1944 he took the San 
Francisco post. 

The south Pacific department under 
Mr. Bell’s supervision has paid for over 
$56,000,000 of new business in 1945, the 
largest volume of any department. The 
department includes: Los Angeles, 
Hollywood, Pasadena, San Diego and 
Long Beach. The Arizona and New 
Mexico branches which have been su- 
pervised by the southern Pacific depart- 
ment are being transferred to the mid- 
western division. 


Bell Started in 1905 


Mr. Bell joined New York Life in 
1905 as an agent in San Francisco, be- 
coming agency organizer there in 1911. 
In 1912 he took a similar post in Sac- 
ramento and built the territory from a 
one producer to branch office standing, 
becoming agency director there in 1916. 
In 1921 he became agency director in Los 
Angeles and in 1926 was named super- 
visor of the southern California division 
of the Pacific department. He has been 
inspector of agencies of the south Pa- 
cific department since 1934. In addition 
to his duties as inspector of agencies, 
he was personally in charge of the Los 
Angeles branch from 1921 to 1938 and 
has jointly administered the branch with 
Raymond C. Johnson and C. F. Ed- 
wards since 1939. 


Behrman, Davis | 
Hancock Medical 


Director Team 


Dr. Roland A. Behrman and Dr. Wil- 
liam L. Davis have been appointed med- 
ical directors of John Hancock Mutual 
Life to succeed Dr. William B. Bartlett 
who will retire Dec. 31. 

Dr. Behrman has been a member of 
the John Hancock medical staff since 
He became assistant medical di- 


rector in 1924 and was appointed asso- 
ciate medical director in 1939. He is a 
graduate of Tufts Medical School and 
engaged in general practice and hospital 
work before becoming associated -with 
John Hancock. 

Dr. Davis has been associated with 
John Hancock medical staff since 1926 
except for two years in which he en- 
gaged in private practice. He has been 
associate medical director since 1943. He 
is a graduate of Dartmouth and received 
his M.D. from Harvard. 


New Commonwealth 
Supervisory Plan 


Major changes in the supervisory sys- 
tem of the industrial agency department 
. Commonwealth Life become effective 

an. 2. 

J. L. Conner, formerly manager of 
the southern division, becomes adminis- 
trative assistant at the home office. J. 
T. Ruby, former manager of the north- 
ern division, becomes manager of the 
newly created Kentuckian district, 
which will build a district in the rural 
and small town country adjacent to but 
outside Louisville. 

The former two divisions are now 
broken down into four territorial units 
and to each of these regions there will 
be assigned an assistant director of 
agencies, a newly created post. Two 
such have already been appointed. 

Ancil E. Smith, formerly manager at 
Charleston, W. Va., has been promoted 
to assistant director of agencies for 
Alabama and Tennessee. 

Mr. Smith has just. returned from 
three years in uniform, serving in Eu- 
rope with the quartermaster corps where 
he earned three battle stars. He joined 
Commonwealth in 1930. 

Indiana and Ohio will be assigned to 
Agency Secretary Eric A. Sleith, who 
will serve until the appointment of a 
permanent. assistant director. 

Charles K. Steele, formerly assistant 
manager in the Cumberland Valley dis- 
trict, has been promoted to assistant 
director of agencies and will be assigned 
to West Virginia and Kentucky, outside 
Louisville. 

Mr. Steele graduated from University 
of Kentucky in journalism. He was with 
Pineville “Sun,” Pineville, Ky., and Cum- 
berland “Courier.” In 1941 he was 
awarded the Kentucky State Press As- 
sociation editorial award.. He joined 
Commonwealth in 1943. 

Pending appointment. of an assistant 
director of agencies, W. A. Lonsford, 
director of agencies, will personally as- 
sign himself to the supervision of the 
agencies in greater Louisville. 


Three Men Are Advanced 
by Travelers Group 


Bartlett T. Bent has been appointed 
vice-president of Travelers and Maurice 
G. Vincent arid David L. Kempf assist- 
ant comptrollers of the entire Travelers 
group. 

Mr. Bent began with Travelers as a 
clerk in the agency department in 1909 
and after first world war-service in the 
army aviation force for 17 months and 
five months with the British air force, 
returned to Travelers and was assigned 
to the group insurance department where 
he became chiéf clerk. He was trans- 
ferred to the department of home officé 
supervision in 1924, was made office su- 
pervisor shortly afterwards, assistant 
secretary in 1938 and secretary in 1941. 


Mr. Vincent, branch office supervisor 
for some time, went with Travelers in 
1914, served as counterman in St. Louis, 
assistant cashier in Milwaukee, and was 
transferred to the -comptroller’s depart- 
ment at the home office in 1919. 

Mr. Kempf also ‘was'a_ branch’ office 
supervisor. .He joined the company. in 
1928 as a counterman at Indianapelis, 
became -assistant-cashier there: and ithen-4 
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The letters that were written too 
late tell tragic tales. For the writers 
there is no Pot of Gold at the Rain- 
bow’s End. There are many such let- 
ters in the files of the Bankers Life 
Company. 


Here is one written 30 years too 
late; written by a 63-year-old woman 
intrigued by the Bankers Life national 
advertising campaign showing how to 
arrange, and enjoy, a well-earned re- 
tirement. 


“I am one that really needs rest. 
I have been working hard over 50 
years and yet I still have to work, for 
I am a poor widow. I have no one 
to help me. I also have a little grand- 
son to provide for. 


“Please let me get in the Double 
Duty Dollar Plan—something to keep 
me in my old age, for I am over-tired 
of working hard all the time.” 


The Bankers Life Agency Man- 
ager to whom this letter was sent was 
moved to comment: “Let us prevent 
tragedies like this by making more 
calls and being more persistent.” 


Here is another letter answering a 
Bankers. Life Retirement advertise- 
ment—a letter written in time: 


“I want to know more about your 
Double Duty Dollar plan, which I 
see advertised, so I can be independ- 
ent and will not have to look to my 
children for support when I get where 
I can’t make my own way by hard 
work.” 


For the writer of this second letter 
—a Rainbow’s End visible every day 
of his mid-afternoon and sunset years. 
For the writer of the first letter—only 
darkness and despair and death. 


“The Moving finger writes, and, 
having writ, 

Moves on: nor all your. Piety nor 
Wit 


Shall lure it back to cancel half 
a line; 

Nor all your Tears wash out 4 
Word of it.” ew 


i 


BanxersZ/e 
the Double Duty Dollar Company 
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was transferred to Camden, N. J., as 
cashier. He went to the home office early 
in 1934. 


Elected to Fidelity Mutual Board 


Charles I. Thompson has been elected 

a director of Fidelity Mutual Life to 

fill the inexpired term of the late William 

H. Folwell. He is a partner in the law 

‘firm of Ballard, Spahr, Andrews & 

Ingersoll and a former assistant district 
attorney of Philadelphia. 








Two Join Columbian National 


George S. Haushalter has joined 
Columbian National Life as an under- 
writer in the life department of the 
home office. Robert H. Woodford, who 
has returned from service, has resumed 
his position in the life underwriting 
department. 

Mr. Haushalter was with Prudential 
for over ten years before joining Co- 
lumbian National. 

Mr. Woodford originally joined the 
company in 1941. He entered the army 
in 1942 and served with the 6th general 
hospital unit as  bacteriologist and 
laboratory technician until 1945. 


Passes $50 Million Mark 


Great Northern Life has passed the 
$50 million figure in life insurance in 





force. The November production was 
$250,000 above November last year. 





Vachon Is Promoted 


Laurence Vachon has been appointed 
assistant superintendent of agencies of 
the northern division of California by 
Unity Mutual Life & Accident. He 
started as an agent in 1938, later serv- 
ing as assistant manager, home office 
inspector and fieid supervisor. 





James A. Jackson, who is engaged in 
banking at 120 Broadway, New York, 
and is former president of Continental 
Bank of New York, has been elected a 
director of Guardian Life. 





R. Glenn Hale, who has been serving 
in the army as a captain on the general 
staff, has joined Parker-Allston Asso- 
ciates, New York advertising agency, 
as assistant to the president. He for- 
merly was with Travelers as assistant 
manager of the railway department and 
before that had his own insurance busi- 
ness in Louisiana. 





Leo Wolman, professor of economics 
at Columbia University and a trustee of 
Mutual Life, who has just completed a 
series of lectures at California Institute 
of Technology, addressed the Los An- 
geles agency of Mutual Life. 





* 
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CHANGES 


N. Y. Life Promotes 
Midwesterners 


Several promotions are announced in 
the midwest division of New York Life. 

Theo. H. Vahlmann, formerly agency 
organizer of the Missouri Clearing 
House in St. Louis, has been transferred 
to St. Paul as agency director. 

Glenn L. Woods of the Fargo branch 
has been promoted to agency organizer 
there. 

Roy A. Carr has been promoted to 
agency organizer at Minneapolis. Maj. 
Carr has just returned from military 
service. 

Glen T. Harnden has been promoted 
to agency organizer at Kansas City. Lt. 
Harnden has just returned from military 
service. 

Charles A. Martin, agency organizer 
of the Nebraska branch, has returned 
to his duties from a leave of absence 
during which time he served in the 
armed forces and did war work, with 
headquarters at Omaha. 

George L. Lonsbury, agency organ- 
izer of the Nebraska branch, has been 
transferred to Sioux City. Ia. 

Leslie L. Norton has been promoted 
to agency organizer at Des Moines. 





Zalinski Conn. 


Head of N. Y. Life 


NEW HAVEN—Edmund L. G. Za- 
linski, who has been branch manager of 
New York Life in New York City, has 
been appointed manager of the Connecti- 
cut branch, with headquarters at 157 
Church street, New Haven. 

Mr. Zalinski joined New York Life in 
1938 as agency organizer of the office 
with which he has been most recently 
connected. He became a manager in 
1942, and has headed three New York 
City branches with progressively greater 
responsibilities. 

Born in Salt Lake City in 1915, Mr. 
Zalinski graduated at Cornell Univer- 
sity in 1936 and got a master’s degree 
from Harvard University school of busi- 
ness administration. In 1944. New York 
University awarded him the Ph.D. de- 
gree, with honors, in the field of indus- 
trial management. 

The Connecticut’s branch has been 
in charge of Agency Organizer G. S. 
Slingerlandt as acting manager. He 
continues as agency organizer of the 
branch. 

Succeeding Mr. Salinski as manager 
in New York City is Clark Gearhart, 
who formerly managed another branch 
there. He has been in the navy for 
several years and attained the rank of 
lieutenant. 


Cawthorne Named in West 
Ky. for Commonwealth 


Don B. Cawthorne has been appointed 
manager of the ordinary department 
of Commonwealth Life at Owensboro, 
Ky. This is designated as the west 
Kentucky agency. 

Mr. Cawthorne was formerly special 
agent for National Life of Vermont in 
Louisville. He is a graduate of George- 
town College and took post graduate 
work at the University of Kentucky. 
For some years he was principal of the 
Pineville high school, resigning in 1937 
to enter insurance. 

In 1942 Mr. Cawthorne entered the 
army and attended chemical warfare 
school and an air forces combat intel- 
ligence school. He was overseas in the 
European theater for 18 months with the 
8th air force. 





Levi & ‘Co. Opens Life Department - 


S. George Levi & Co., Philadelphia 
brokers, have opened a life department 


under the supervision of Leonard E£. 
Liss. Mr. Liss is a, former assistant 
manager of Metropolitan Life and js 
a graduate of Temple University and 
the advanced life underwriting school 
of the University of Connecticut. He 
isa CasU: 





Edwards to Seattle 


Charles F. Edwards, for five years 
agency director of the Los Angeles 
branch of New York Life, is being pro. 
moted to agency director of the Seattle 
branch. 





W. B. Farr Traylor Associate 


Walter B. Farr of South Bend, Ind, 
has been appointed associate manager of 
the Fitzhugh Traylor agency of Equit- 
able Society in Indianapolis. He has 
been with Equitable more than 14 years, 
serving as district manager in South 
Bend the last three years. 





Dibble Partner with Father 


Judd Dibble, who has just been re- 
leased from active duty by the navy, has 
become a partner with his father, Fred 
W. Dibble, in the Los Angeles general 
agency of Provident Life & Accident. 
Before entering service he had been an 
associate general agent. 





Evans to Los Angeles 


William Evans, just released from 
service, who had been with the group 
department of Connecticut General Life 
in San Francisco, has been transferred 
to Los Angeles, with the Walter G. 
Gastil agency. 





Casasanta Division Manager 


J. J. Casasanta has been named divi- 
sion manager at South Bend, Ind., by 
Federal Life, covering six Indiana coun- 
ties. Before entering life insurance he 
was director of music at Notre Dame 
for 24 years. 





Pierce Assistant to Gastil 


F,. W. Pierce, who has just rejoined 
the Walter G. Gastil agency of Con- 
necticut General Life in Los Angeles 
after more than 3% years in the navy, 
where he held the rank of commander, 
has been named assistant manager in 
charge of the brokerage department and 
responsible for the development of the 
company’s brokerage business in south- 
ern California. 

He succeeds Gilbert V. Davis, who 
after more than seven years as head of 
the brokerage department has been 
compelled to relinquish his duties be- 
cause of ill health. He will continue in 
the business to the extent his health will 


SALES MEETS 


No. Wis. School of Instruction 


Northern Wisconsin agents of North 
American Life of Chicago attended 4 
school of instruction conducted by 
Moore & Moore, agency directors at 
Green Bay, to prepare them in assisting 
returning veterans. 


District Meeting at G at Gary 

Twenty agents from Lake and_three 
adjoining counties attended a district 
conference of Equitable Society. at 
Gary, Ind., with D. H. Thornburg, dis- 
trict manager, as luncheon host. 


New York Life Okla. Meeting 


The Oklahoma agency of New York 
Life held a three-day educational meet- 
ing, with Earl H. Howbert, educational 
supervisor, as key speaker on “Pro- 
gramming.” A special luncheon was 











‘given to ‘honor the eight: members: 


employes of the agency who have fe 
turned from service. 
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CRIST HEADS INSURANCE SECTION 


G. W. Crist, Jr., of Fidelity & De- 
posit was elected chairman of the in- 
surance section of the New York Board 
of Trade at the annual meeting. Other 
oficers named are: Vice-chairman, 
Charles S. Ashley, Maryland Casualty; 
representative on directorate, H. W. 
Schaefer, H. W. Schaefer Company; 
secretary-treasurer, G. A. Buckingham, 
New York Board of Trade. 

The executive committee includes W. 
F. Beyer, Home; A. N. Butler, Corroon 
& Reynolds; R. S. Choate, American- 
Associated group; C. D. Connell, Provi- 
dent Mutual Life; F. N. Dull, Conti- 
nental Casualty; W. J. Falvey, Mass- 
achusetts Bonding; J. P. Fordyce, Man- 
hattan Life; J. R. Garrett, National 
Casualty; R. V. Goodwin, Fireman’s 
Fund Indemnity; T. L. Haff, European 


General Reinsurance; J.- E. Lewis, 
Aetna Life companies; J. J. Magrath, 
Chubb & Son; Edward McLoughlin, 
North British & Mercantile; G. R. 
Michelsen, Hall & Henshaw; E. L. 
Mulvehill, American Reserve; Arthur 


Snyder, A. M. Best Co.; M. E. Sprague, 
Home; O. C. Torrey, Marine Office of 
America; A. A. Quaranta, Marsh & 
McLennan. 

After the meeting, many prominent 
insurance executives attended the an- 
nual reception tendered by the execu- 
tive committee. Mr. Beyer was given 
a vote of thanks for his efforts and Mr. 
Crist was welcomed into office. 





EQUITABLE WELCOMES VETERANS 


Twenty-seven Equitable Society vet- 
erans were welcomed at a luncheon in 
the Hotel Pennsylvania recently. The 
meeting marked the end of the second 
refresher course. 

President Thomas I. 
greeted the men with a talk. 


Parkinson 





EXCEEDS WAR BOND QUOTA 


The life insurance division of the war 
finance committee of New York has ex- 
ceeded its quota for the victory loan 
with 638,554 individual sales for $122,- 
171,944, it has been announced by Ray- 
mond C. Johnson, New York Life, 
chairman. 

Of the total volume, $92 million was 
to individuals and $30 million to cor- 
porations. 

The division is comprised of agents 
ee mPloves of life companies in New 

ork. 

Equitable Society is 
41,000 sales for $11 million; general 
agents, 268 sales, $161,000; Guardian 
Life, 2,297 and $669,525; Home Life, 
1,589, $661,625; John Hancock agents, 
9,546, $933,531; Manhattan Life, 434, 
$67,000; Metropolitan Life home office, 
104,963, $43,721,408; Metropolitan 
agents, 47,413, $8,928,630; Mutual Life, 
12,316, $2,595,625; New York Life, 411,- 
160, $52,622,000; Prudential agents, 
7,345, $776,375; U. S. Life, 223, $35,225. 


credited with 





CONNELL’S SON JOINS HIM 


Donald Scott Connell, only son of 
Clancy D. Connell, general agent of 
Provident Mutual Life in New York 
City and president National Association 
of Life Underwriters, has joined his 
father’s agency. He had the unusual 
distinction of joining the army as an en- 
listed man and then transferring to 
the coast guard, where he rose to the 
rank of lieutenant. 

Like his father, Donald Connell-is a 
graduate of Hamilton College. For a 
short time between graduation from 
Hamilton and joining the army he was 
employed by American Can Co. 





ROSAN OPENING WELL ATTENDED 


Several hundred brokers, agents, gen- 
eral agents and company executives, in- 
cluding President Roy Tuchbreiter, were 
on hand for the housewarming of the 
Samuel D. Rosan agency of Continen- 
tal Assurance in New York. Continental 


By R. B. MITCHELL 





executives in addition to Mr. Tuch- 
breiter included Harlow G. Brown, vice- 
president of the life and casualty com- 
panies, and Floyd N. Dull, vice-president 
of the casualty company, both of the 
New York office, and Peter Hondorp, 
assistant actuary from the home office. 

Among the many guests were Walter 
Barton and Paul Ranck, president and 
vice-president respectively of the Knight 
agency of Union Central Life in New 
York, where Mr. Rosan was formerly a 
supervisor, and Mr. Rosan’s son, H 
Rosan, aeronautical engineer with Cur- 
tiss-Wright at Buffalo. Continental’s 
new general agent is a former presi- 
dent of the NewYork City Life Super- 
visors Association, and of the Indepen- 
dent Brokers Association of Brooklyn 
and is a member of the executive com- 
mittee of the Insurance Federation of 
New York: 


CHICAGO. 


R. R. RENO, III, ON JOB 


Robert R. Reno, III, a veteran of the 
8th air force, has embarked unon a life 
insurance career in Chicago, being at- 
tached to the Equitable Society agency 
of his father, Robert R. Reno, Jr. He 
is in the Roland Hinkle unit of the 
agency and is enrolled in the Equitable 
career training program for returning 
veterans. He was shot down over 
Switzerland in May, 1944, and was in- 
terned there until the end of the war. 
He attended Kenyon College and Aero- 
nautical University of Chicago. 














SUPERVISORS’ XMAS PARTY 


About 70 attended the annual Christ- 
mas dinner of the Life Ageney Super- 
visors of Chicago 
at the Electric 
Club. This was a 
jolly occasion with 
many agency heads 
present as guests 
of their supervis- 
ors. 

George L. Schom- 
burg, Prudential, 
the outgoing presi- 
dent, presided at 
the outset and 
called on Freeman 
Wood, Lincoln Na- 
tional, president 
General Agents & 
Managers Association, and H. Nick- 
ell, Connecticut General, president Chi- 
cago Association of Life Underwriters, 
who coneyed greetings. 

Carl Lindstrom, Travelers, the new 
president, then took over. A _ profes- 
sional magician entertained. A. J. 
Kirchberg, Connecticut General, was 
chairman of the entertainment commit- 
tee, his colleagues being Matt J. Keller, 
W. A. Alexander & Co., who is the new 
vice-president, and Vic Larson of Berk- 
shire Life. 

Mr. Kirchberg is secretary of the as- 
sociation. 





G. L. Schomburg 





CHRISTMAS HOLIDAY PLANS 


Owing to the fact that the Chicago 
postoffice has decided to make regular 
mail deliveries Dec. 22, Dec. 24, Dec. 
29 and Dec. 31 the several offices have 
changed their announcements as to holi- 
days. It was first reported that the post- 
office would not make any deliveries the 
day before Christmas and the day before 
New Year. Now that delivery will be 
made a number of offices will keep open 
until noon both days. The Chicago 
Board whose rule is usually followed as 
to holidays, will close down Friday eve- 
ning and will not open again until 
Wednesday morning but will be open 
the day before New Year. Coming at 
the beginning of the year companies will 
be busy closing their books. 


MISS SINTON IS LEADER 


Miss Lorraine Sinton of the Paul W. 
Cook agency of Mutual Benefit Life in 
Chicago was the leading producer of 
that?company for November. Her busi- 
ness was all on individual lives and did 
not include any pension trust cases. She 
set this record in addition to carrying 
on her work as sales promotion manager 
of the Cook agency. 





UNION LEAGUE SPEAKER 

The January speaker for the insurance 
membership group of the Union League 
Club of Chicago will be Clancy D. Con- 
nell, New York, president National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters. Mr. 
Connell will be in Denver and will stop 
in Chicago en route home long enough 
to address the group. He is manager of 
Provident Mutual Life in New York 
bi and is a man of dynamic person- 
ality. 

Last Monday the speaker was Chap- 
lain Paul L. O’Connor of the U.S.S. Mis- 
souri. He proved to be one of the most 
interesting speakers of the year. He 
related some of the high spots of the 
ship’s activities around Tokyo and 
closed with an eloquent plea for sym- 
pathy and understanding of the men in 
service who are returning home. He 
said that these men above all else would 
like to talk to some friend or someone 


CONVENTION DATES 


Jan. 23-25, National Assn. of A. & H. 
Underwriters, Wichita, Lassen Hotel. 

Jan. 25, American Association of Uni- 
versity Teachers, Cleveland. 

Mareh 11-16, N.A.L.U. Midyear, Omaha, 





May 15-17, Insurance Accounting & 
Statistical Association, Baker Hotel, 
Dallas. 

May 14-17, Insurance section U. S. 


Chamber of Commerce, hemisphere con- 
ference, New York. 

May 15-17. Insurance Accounting & 
Statistical Assn., Baker Hotel, Dallas. 








who believes in them about their work 
in the future. One of the chief motives 
of the people back home should be a 
thorough understanding of these young 
men and what they have passed through 
and realize that their hand is out for a 
friend. 


Marked Gain in Tuberculosis 


The tuberculosis death rate has de- 
clined from a peak of 223.9 per 100,000 
in 1911-1915 to a low of 34.4 per 100,000 
for the first nine months of 1945, Metro- 
politan Life reports. 





Royal Highlanders of Lincoln, Neb., 
has been admitted to membership in 
the American Life Convention. 











When Fidelity was founded, Oklahoma was 
still Indian Territory—statehood was merely 
a dream. In evaluating an institution, age 
alone is not conclusive but coupled with suc- 
cess it indicates wise management and offers a 
foundation of confidence. For the story of 
Fidelity, write for your copy of “The Com- 
pany Back of the Contract.” 


THE FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


The Parkway at Fairmount Avenue 
23 PHILADELPHIA 
== E. A. Roserts, President 
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NEWS ABOUT LIFE POLICIES 





Mutual Benefit's 
1946 Interest and 
Dividend Scale 


Mutual Benefit Life for 1946 will con- 
tinue the rate of interest credited on 
dividend accumulations at 3% as under 
the 1942-45 scale and interest on settle- 
ment options will be at 3.15% instead 
of 3.25%. 

A revised dividend scale has been set 
up for contracts issued on the American 
3% basis. The amount distributed as 
dividends next year will be approximate- 
ly the same as if the 1945 scale had 
been continued. Even though the net 


rate of interest earned upon company 
funds is somewhat reduced, it has been 
possible to increase the scale of distribu- 
tion of profits from other sources. The 
effect of the revision will vary accord- 
ing to plan of insurance, age of policy 
and age of insured—the dividends being 
increased on some policies and decreased 
on others. 

The 1946 dividend scale on new con- 
tracts (214% CSO, adopted September, 
1945) is newly adopted and therefore 
cannot be compared with any previous 
year. Generally, it shows somewhat 
lower dividends in the early policy years 
and considerably higher dividends in the 
later policy years than those credited 
on American 3% contracts. This lower 
beginning point and greater “slope” of 
dividends is generally characteristic of 
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“Peace on Earth Goodwill 
Toward Men” 


May this heavenly message dwell 
in the hearts of all men during the 
Yuletide Season and throughout 
the days that follow 


And 


May the message of life insurance 
continue to bring peace of mind to 
those it serves and provide a way 
of financial security for the widow, 


the orphan, and the aged. 


FICI 


GEORGE ALBERT SMITH, President 
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Prepare Now for a Prosperous New Year! 


We believe if you knew as much about the values in our General 
Agency contracts as we know, you would want to discuss them 
right now—with an eye to your happy future and a very pros- 
perous New Year for all the years to come! 
Attractive General Agency territory open in Missouri, lowa, 
Nebraska, Arkansas, Mississippi, and Kentucky. 


For full information write to 
J. DeWitt Mills, Superintendent of Agents. 


| MUTUAL SAVINGS 
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MIS SOURP/'S FIRST WHOLLY MUTUAL LEGAL RESERVE COMPANY, 
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Allen May, President 





St. Louis 1, Mo. 














any policies based upon the new mor- 
tality table and a reduced rate of in- 
terest. 


U. S. Life Goes on 
3% Reserve, 
New Forms Issued 


Beginning Jan. 1, all non-participating 
policies written by U. S. Life will be on 
a 3% reserve basis, with rates and val- 
ues adjusted accordingly. Interest rate 
for settlement options will be 2% or 
244% according to the option selected. 

A new term rider to age 65 is being 
issued which can be attached to either 
new or existing policies with premiums 
continuing to 65 or after. It provides 
additional death benefits of 100%, 150% 
or 200% of the face amount of the basic 
insurance at low cost. The rider accum- 
ulates values for cash surrender, reduced 
paid-up term and extended insurance 
available before 65, and provides a con- 
version privilege. 

Juvenile coverages have been ex- 
panded. Six forms are now available: 
Endowment at 18, at 21 and at 25; 20 
year endowment, 20-payment endow- 
ment at 65, and endowment at 65. Poli- 
cies are issued for age 0 to 9 inclusive 
and payor benefit provision may be in- 
cluded. 


Three New Options 





Optional modes of settlement at ma- 
turity have been increased from four to 
seven in number, with the addition of 
life annuity payments, instalment refund 
annuity payments, and a special joint 
life and survivor annuity. Previous op- 
tions continued are: Interest payments, 
instalment payments of designated 
amount, instalment payments for a speci- 
fied period, and instalment payments for 
a fixed period and life. 

In U. S. Life’s new rate book several 
innovations have been adopted, chief of 
which is that both rates and values for all 
regular plans appear on two facing 
pages as an aid in comparing plans. 
Cash values for the various retirement 
ages are shown in bold type for quick 
reference. Descriptive text for all plans 
is condensed into five unique and com- 
prehensive charts showing primary ben- 
efits, options at maturity, loan privileges, 
options on termination, special contrac- 
tual privileges, premiums, classifications 
accepted, limits and policy riders avail- 
able. Special charts show a complete an- 
alysis of various forms available. 

The occupational manual shows acci- 
dent and health classifications as well as 
life ratings and contains a comprehen- 
sive accident and health manual. 


Conn. Mutual Has 
New Air Riders 


Connecticut Mutual has adopted new 
aviation riders providing substantially 
broader coverage. The new rider will 
be used for applicants presenting special 
aviation hazards where full aviation cov- 
erage is not desired. Full coverage is 
available at an extra premium, for most 
types of risks. 

The risk not assumed under the new 
rider is death resulting from any aero- 
nautic flight or descent therefrom if 
on such flight the insured was acting 
as or training to become a pilot, co- 
pilot, officer, member of the crew or 
mechanic; or if such flight was for any 
testing or experimental purpose; or if 
such flight was in an aircraft being op- 
erated for military or naval purposes. 
The rider provides that if the death is 
a risk not assumed, the return will be 
the reserve on the policy. 

The provisions of the new rider have 
been made retroactive, so that no out- 
standing provision will exclude from 
coverage any death which would not 
have been excluded from coverage un- 
der the new rider. 

Earlier this year the aviation restric- 


tions in the war and aeronautic proyj- 
sion were liberalized. The company has 
now taken the further step of canceling 
these aviation restrictions except for 
policy owners who are still in_ military, 
naval or air service, or who within five 
years prior to the date of their war and 
aeronautics provision had received train- 
ing to become or acted as a pilot or 
meinber of the crew of any aircraft. 





Security Mutual of N. Y. 
Modifies War Clause for 
Men Still in Uniform 


Security Mutual Life of Binghamton 
has modified its war clauses on outstand- 
ing policies so as to assume liability for 
all claims that may be incurred. for in- 
juries sustained or illnesses contracted 
after Aug. 15, 1945, by policyholders still 
in the armed services with the single 
exception that the aviation rider con- 
tinues to apply to any assured who be- 
tween Sept. 1, 1940, and Aug. 15, 1945, 
has been a student pilot, or pilot or flew 
in any capacity requiring duties in flight, 

Security Mutual did away with war 
clauses on new issues Aug. 10. 

The policyholders will be advised of 
the amendments when the company 
mails its forthcoming annual statement. 

Specifically, the amendments provide 
that any provision limiting the liability 
if death occurs while in the military, 
naval or air forces or as a result of 
war, are canceled except as to death re- 
sulting directly or indirectly from in- 
juries sustained or illnesses contracted 
outside the U. S. or Canada prior to 
Aug. 15, 1945. Any provision limiting 
liability if death occurs as a result of 
service, travel or flight in, or descent 
from any species of aircraft is canceled 
as of Aug. 15 except where the insured 
between Sept. 1, 1940 and Aug. 15, 1945 
has been a student pilot, etc. In no 
event will the limitation apply where 
the insured is a fare paying passenger 
on a licensed aircraft operated by a 
licensed pilot on a regular passenger 
route between definitely established air- 
ports. 


Double Indemnity, Premium Waiver 


The double indemnity and premium 
waiver benefits provided that there shall 
be no liability if death or disability re- 
sulted from military or naval service of 
any country at war. As to such riders 
Security Mutual construes the war to 
have ended Aug. 15. 

Double indemnity and premium waiver 
riders attached to policies issued after 
Feb. 1, 1942 will be automatically rein- 
stated as of Aug. 15 provided all pre- 
miums required thereunder have been 
paid, provided there shall be no liability 


{‘ for any benefits in event that cause of 
death or disability is due to an injury 


sustained or illness contracted prior to 
Aug. 15, 1945. 

Double indemnity and premium waiver 
riders that have been allowed to lapse 
either by voluntary action of the in- 
sured or because the policy had pre- 
miums credited under the soldiers and 
sailors civil relief act may be reinstated 
only upon furnishing evidence of insur- 
ability. 





Show New Extra Charges 
of Equitable for Air Risk 


The new Equitable Society rates for 
American civilian pilots, which have been 
further reduced as announced recently, 
are: 

For pilots engaged in scheduled pas- 
senger service and pilots employed by 
individual or industrial corporations to 
fly privately owned planes, $3 extra with 
a limit of $25,000; pilots engaged in 
charter flying operations or student in- 
structions, $5 with a $25,000 limit; crop 
dusters and test pilots $15 with a $10, 
000 limit. Other civilian pilots flying 
professionally and indivduals engaged 
in photography and survey work will re- 
ceive individual consideration. Hostess 
and other crew members of air lines will 
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generally . require the same rating as 


pilots. d 
Private pilots, student pilots and those 


having less than 100 hours solo experi- 
ence $10 per 1,000 with a $10,000 limit; 
private pilots with from 100 to 400 hours 
solo, $7.50, private pilots with more than 
400 hours $5, both having a $25,000 


limit. 
Liberty Life Makes Some 
Policy and Rate Changes 


Liberty Life of South Carolina now 
is issuing endowment at 90 and 20 pay- 
ment endowment at 90 plans (minimum 

2,500) on the commissioners standard 
ordinary 3% basis. Rates for single 
premium life and endowment policies 
and annual premium endowments at 85 
have been increased. 

Preferred whole life rates have been 
lowered for ages under 48 and increased 
above that age; preferred 20 payment 
life rates are decreased at the lower 





ages and increased at the higher. New 
cash values are larger. The new annual 
premium rates are: 

Pref. 20 

Pref. 20 Pay 

rd. Pay. End. End. End. 

Age Life Life at 85 at 90 90 
10 $9.10 $16.51 $12.55 $10.29 $18.15 
20 12.0 20.59 15.53 13.29 22.39 
25 13.89 23.02 17.45 15.25 24.91 
aa 19:66 29.41 23.39 21.21 $1.53 
45 29.83 39.02 33.92 31.74 41.36 
55 60 47.85 «= 54.22 «52.22 8649.72 = 56.79 
65 78.89 82.03 86.07 82.91 85.62 





Slight Dividend Revisions 
Announced by Reliance Life 


Reliance Life has made a slight revi- 
sion in its dividend schedule for 1946. Div- 
idends on all 34% endowment policies 
are being reduced. The recent scale is 
being continued in the case of 312% life 
plans which are on a premium basis, no 
dividends being paid in 1946 on 314% 
reserve paid up policies Dividends on 
3% reserve policies are increased for all 
plans except the ordinary life special 
participating policies on which there is 
no change. This increase is made pos- 
sible by adjusting the formula to take 
account of lower unit expenses, due 
largely to the increase in the average 
size policies written. 

It is estimated that Reliance Life will 
distribute $945,000 in dividends on par- 
ticipating policies in 1946 as compared 
to $905,000 in 1945. No change is being 
made in payment of interest on supple- 
mentary contracts and on dividends left 
to accumulate at interest, the 3% or the 
guaranteed rates, if greater, being con- 
tinued. 


Wisconsin National Extends 
Non-Medical Limits 


Wisconsin National Life has changed 
its rules and regulations with reference 
to non-medical applications. 

The new limits on a single male life 
without medical examination are: Under 
10, $2,500; 10-35, $5,000; 36-40, $3,500; 
41-45, $2,000; 46-50, $1,000. 

Women who are self-supporting and 
engaged in occupations acceptable at 
Standard rates, same amounts as for 
males will apply. Women who are not 
self-supporting and any who are em- 
Ployed in an occupation that requires 
a rating: Under 10, $2,500; 10-40, $2,500; 
41-45, $1,500; 46-50, $1,000. 

Non-medical applications can not be 
accepted on the following conditions, but 
must be examined: (1) Applicants for 
term policies other than pure protection 
monthly income and preliminary term 
imsurance; (2) applicants who are closely 
related to a representative of the com- 
Pany unless previously examined for in- 
surance in this company during the two 
years immediately preceding date of ap- 
Plication. 

The company reserves the right to 
request a medical examination whenever 
deemed necessary for underwriting pur- 
DOses. 





Scranton Life will continue the pres- 
ent dividend scale for 1946. Funds left 


NEWS OF LIFE ASSOCIATIONS 





Life Insurance Best Way 
to Meet Tomorrow's Needs 


At the December meeting of the Okla- 
homa Association of Life Underwriters, 
with 90 members attending and others 
turned away for lack of prepared ac- 
commodation, T. H. Tomlinson, director 
of sales promotion of Bankers Life of 
Des Moines, said life insurance is the 
best organized solution of the economic 
problems of life. It is organized, not 
only in thinking always in the positive, 
but in its daily activities and in its an- 
swer when face to face with the prob- 
lem, he said. He cited the common 
economic problem of life as provision 
for food, shelter and clothing. ‘Where 
there is a common problem, there must 
be a common solution.” Property ac- 
quired today that will perform as it 
should for tomorrow’s needs is the only 
answer. Whether it is real estate, bonds, 
insurance or any other investment, it is 

purchased for the purpose of providing 
income. When a man buys property to- 
day, it must be evaluated on its qualifi- 
cation to satisfy tomorrow’s needs. If 
a man needs $250 a month to meet his 
current problems he will need that to 
meet tomorrow’s needs, whether he lives 
or grows old. He has no right to give 
his family conveniences and luxuries 
whole he lives unless he expects them 
to have them when his earning powers 
eease, Mr. Tomlinson said. 

Favorable reaction to the resolution 
approving ‘continuance of government 
price control, passed at the November 
meeting was reported by President Ken- 
neth L. Aldrich. 





Service to Veterans in 
Guarding War Bonds Urged 


Life insurance men should do every- 
thing in their power to protect war vet- 
erans against swindles aimed at funds 
accumulated through allotment of pay 
for purchase of war bonds and obtained 
through benefits of the G.I. bill of 
rights, Gale F. Johnston, third vice- 
president Metropolitan Life, told the 
Baltimore Association of Life Under- 
writers. Many veterans are young and 
rather inexperienced in business, and 
business cheats regard them as ripe pros- 
pects. 

The life insurance men are in con- 
stant touch with the people and can per- 
form a great service for the public as 


a whole, and especially the return- 
ing veterans, by cautioning against 
racketeers. 


It is also the duty of life men to 
counsel against unwise cashing of war 
bonds. 


Draft Agency Practices Code 


LOS ANGELES—President Rolla R. 
Hays, Jr., and directors of the Califor- 
nit Association of Life Underwriters at 
a special meeting here gave tentative ap- 
proval to the creation of a continuous 
public relations program and setting up 
a budget to carry it on. The matter will 
be taken up with the northern California 
members for their action. 

Walter J. Stoessel, National of Ver- 
mont, reported on agency practices and 
will prepare a code of guiding principles, 
which if adopted by the state association 
will be passed on to the N.A.L.U. for 
consideration and possible adoption. It 
will be sent to the 14 local associations 
in California and to the four managers 
clubs in the state. 


Connell to Visit Coast 








President Clancy D. Connell of 
N.A.L.U. will address the Odakland- 
East Bay association Jan. 12 and the 


San Francisco organization Jan. 15. 


Minneapolis — Hubert H. Humphrey, 








with the company will be at the guaran- 
teed rate of interest. 





mayor, spoke Dec. 20 at a meeting on 
“Minneapolis: Prosperity or Bank- 
ruptcy?”’ He discussed crucial Minne- 
apolis problems, such as law enforce- 
ment, taxation, finance, charter revision 
and housing. 

Richmond, WVa.—aAssociation members, 
began this week providing advice on in- 
surance matters for veterans at the Vet- 
erans Service Center. It has been ar- 
ranged for them to take turns supplying 
the information. 

St. Louis—John H. Jamison of Jamison 
& Phelps, general agents Northwestern 
Mutual, Chicago, will speak on “Mental 
Attitudes” at the December meeting. 

Before the meeting the Sales Research 
Bureau tests will be given. 

Jackson, Mich.—A turkey dinner and 
Christmas party was given for pupils of 
a special school for children with de- 
fective hearing. 

Flint, Mich.—Ben H. Williams, central 
division superintendent of agencies of 
Mutual Life, spoke on ‘“Mentalnastics,” 
explaining effective sales methods and 
touching on various aspects of National 
Service Life Insurance. 

Denver—Harold J. Cummings, 
president of Minnesota Mutual 
spoke at a luncheon meeting. 

San Francisco—A near record attend- 
ance marked the Christmas luncheon 
Dec. 20. 





vice- 
Life, 


Rev. John C, Leffler of St. Luke’s Epis- 
copal Church spoke on “The Joy of Giv- 
ing.” Harry Dodge, Mutual Life, and 
Gerry McKenna, Continental Assurance, 
gave a skit which parodied a sales pres- 
entation demonstration with Mr. Dodge 


the prospect and Mr. McKenna the 
agent. 
The usual collection of gifts and 


money for the babies being cared for the 
San Francisco Children’s Agency was 
made. 

Dodge City, Kan.—A seminar on vet- 
erans’ affairs was attended by represen- 
tatives from Pratt, Great Bend and Gar- 
den City. W. M. Burkhover, Veterans 
Administration representative, and Da- 
vid Frick spoke. At a round table discus- 
sion led by George Deck, Mutual Life, 
A. V. Hanna, Cimarron banker, outlined 
the banker’s angle of the loan provi- 
sions of the G. I. bill of rights and 
Justin Fortune, Kansas City Life, dis- 
cussed National Service Life Insurance. 

Morgantown, W. Va.—R. M. Giffen, 
general agent of Mutual Benefit, spoke 
on “Wife and Husband in Partnership” 
at the monthly dinner meeting which 
was designated as “ladies’ night.” Mr. 
Giffen outlined methods by which a wife 
may help her husband in business. 

Indianapolis—Paul Speicher, R. & R. 
Service spoke Thursday on “The Christ- 
mas Spirit in the Life Underwriter.” 


Rochester—Stuart A. Monroe, agency 
assistant of Equitable Society spoke on 
“Some Thoughts on Selling Life Insur- 





LATEST REPORT on 
THE RESULTS of Our 


BUILDERS-OF-MEN PLAN 


NOVEMBER CLASS 


29 new agents. 
Average age, 31. 


HOME OFFICE SCHOOL 


Education, above average. 
(11 University graduates.) 


SERVICE MEN, 11. 


All but 2 were new to the business. 


WE WELCOME this fine group of new recruits to our 
organization, which already has made an outstanding 


record in new production and gain in force for the year 


1945. 


WATCH FOR THE REPORTS AT THE CLOSE OF THE YEAR 


GUARANTEE MUTUAL LIFE COMPANY 


Omaha, Nebraska 


A. B. Olson 
Vice President 
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ance Today.” He said that he has “four 
freedoms” in the life business: Freedom 
from income taxes at the maturity of a 
life insurance policy when paid in in- 
stalments to the beneficiary; freedom 
from income taxes at time of death; 
freedom from creditors at time of death; 
freedom from worry about investments. 

Detroit—M. W. Bingay, editorial di- 
rector of the Detroit “Free Press” and 
author of the “Good Morning” column in 
the Knight newspapers, addressed the 


Christmas luncheon Tuesday on “Our 
Changing World.” 
Racine, Wis.—Harry W. Bruegger, 


Aetna Life, Oshkosh, president Wiscon- 
sin association, discussed state and Na- 
tional association activities, stressing 
the program of aiding returning vet- 
erans. More than 50 from Racine, Ken- 
osha, Burlington and Somers attended. 

Fox River Valley, Wis.—A. Jack Nuss- 
baum, Massachusetts Mutual, Milwau- 
kee, discussed “Writing Business In- 
surance” at a meeting in Oshkosh. 
George Cameron, Northwestern Mutual, 
Neenah, president of the group, dis- 
cussed the program of assisting return- 
ing veterans. 

Madison, Wis.—A veterans’ forum was 
conducted by C. W. Tomlinson, chair- 
man of the committee on veterans af- 
fairs. 

Roanoke, Va.—Life insurance is the 
answer to man’s economic problems on 


a guaranteed basis, John A. Wither- 
spoon, vice-president Volunteer State 
Life, pointed out. Broken homes cause 
crime and much of this can be prevented 
through life insurance provisions. 


MANAGERS 


Bell to Speak in Detroit 


The December meeting of the Associ- 
ated Life General Agents & Managers 
of Detroit has been cancelled in view 
of the year-end rush. H. S. Bell, Equit- 
able Life of Iowa, Seattle, chairman of 
the general agents and managers group 
of the National association, will speak 
Jan. 21. 














Affiliated Groups Guests 


At the December meeting of the 
General Agents & Managers Associa- 
tion “of Indianapolis, trust officers of 
local banks and trust companies, the 
manager of the Better Business Bureau 
and the managers and assistant man- 
agers of the Retail Credit Co., Hooper- 
Holmes Bureau and American Service 
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in the 











MEN. 





PEOPLES LIFE 


FRANKFORT 


“The Friendly Company” 


TO YOU AND YOURS 


This Christmastide we give all 
the joys handed down through 
the ages— give you health, 


and happiness. 


May the tragedies of the past 
few years serve as a great 
leavener so that we may rebuild 


with wisdom and justice, rebuild, 


guiding beams of the 


Star of Bethlehem, PEACE ON 
EARTH, GOOD WILL TO ALL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


INDIANA 








able field men. 
Scranton Life Field Man Why. 


SCRANTON LIFE 





PEACE TIME OPPORTUNITIES 


An Agency conscious company, with a rate book full of com- 
plete coverage including non-medical juvenile contracts from 
birth, provides a most satisfactory working agreement for avail- 
Once a Scranton man always one—Ask any 


GENERAL AGENCY TERRITORY AVAILABLE IN 
PENNSYLVANIA AND MARYLAND. 


SCRANTON, PA. 
R. MERRIMAN, President 


INSURANCE CO. 











Bureau were guests. It was strictly a 


social gathering. 


S. F. Cashiers’ Christmas Party 


At the December meeting and Christ- 
mas dinner of the Life Agency Cashiers 
Association of San Francisco, President 
Karen Wrana of Ohio National Life re- 
viewed the activities of the past year 
and then turned the meeting over for 
special entertainment. New officers will 
be elected in January. 





The Life Managers Association of 
Oregon will hold its Christmas party 
at the Arlington Club, Portland, Dec. 17. 


G. W. Smith New 
L.I.A. President 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1) 








Mr. Satterfield said that if business 
generally, including life insurance, cannot 
agree and stand firm ‘on the fundamen- 
tals, fear can give rise to controversies 
and divisions between the various 
branches of business, leaving it prey 
for those who would sabotage private 
enterprise. During the war we have 
necessarily deferred to the federal arm 
of the government. Even before that, 
business, responding to appeals to its 
patriotism, was busily engaged in mak- 





A. E. Patterson, executive vice-president 
Mutual Life; S. C. McEvenue, recently ad- 
vanced to vice-president of Canada Life; 
and Holgar J. Johnson, president Institute 
of Life Insurance. 


ing concessions to Washington. Here 
in the realm of emergency, fancied or 
real, lies the pitfall which, from the 
very beginning, has always threatened 
the Democracies. 


Counter of Expediency 


We have acquiesced in the transfer 
of more and more power to the execu- 
tive arm of the government; we bought 
at the counter of expediency when we 
permitted the shift of greater power in 





T. M. Riehle, general agent Equitable 
Society, New York City, and Sterling Pier- 
son, the company’s counsel. 


the direction of the administrative agen- 
cies, and in a final outburst of doubtful 
generosity, established authority in those 
agencies to promulgate regulations with 
the full force and effect of law. 

Well, one thing is clear to us now 
and that is, that we cannot go on for- 
ever in the easier season, of compromise 
either of our foreign affairs or in our 
domestic problems. Over and over we 
have been told that winter will come, 
and that April will not always return... 
and now... the sure and swift return 





of more pleasant days is squarely up to 
us. Our country is at the cross-roads 
of history. Her destiny is before her, 
Her national debt is colossal, her indus. 
try groping for expression, and her bysgj. 
nessmen harassed by worry and ap- 
prehension. Her labor groups at log. 
gerheads; her Congress threatened by 
pressure groups constantly demanding 
special privileges and benefits. 

“Our job as stewards of this great 
institution of insurance is to project our 
voices in support of that philosophy 
which our hearts and minds tell us is the 
correct one,” said Mr. Satterfield. 


New Sales Up 5% 


Reporting on the progress and 
achievements of the business in 1945, 
Mr. Satterfield said Americans have 
made substantial progress in building 
financial protection for the future. New 
life insurance policies placed in force in 
all United States legal reserve life in- 
surance companies during 1945—not in- 
cluding policies revived or increased— 
will total approximately $15 billion 300 
million. This will be the highest amount 
of new coverage paid for in any year 
since 1931, and will exceed last year’s 
total by about 5%. By the end of 1945, 
approximately 71 million policyholders 
will have a total life insurance coverage 
of about $154 billion 600 million in force 
in all United States legal reserve com- 
panies. 

Disbursements to policyholders and 
beneficiaries have, over the past 10 years, 
averaged $2 billion 500 million. The 
annual total this year will reach approxi- 
mately $2 billion 700 million. About 
48% of the total will be death claims 
while 52% will be paid or credited to 
living policyholders. 


50% in Government Bonds 


Since the beginning of the war life 
insurance companies have channeled into 
government bond investments an over- 
whelming proportion of their funds. On 
Dec. 31 of this year, all U. S. legal re- 
serve companies will have approximately 
$20 billion 800 million invested in fed- 
eral government bonds. This figure 
represents over 46% of their estimated 
assets of about $44 billion 700 million. 
These investments, together with Ca- 
nadian, state, and local government 
bonds, will total about $22 billion 600 
million invested in all classes of govern- 
ment bonds a figure which represents 
approximately 50% of all assets. 

Mr. Smith’s broad interest in _ life 
insurance affairs has included member- 
ship on the executive committee of the 
Life Presidents association since 1929, 
and for two years he has been chair- 
man of the committee to broaden the ac- 
tivities of the association. As a result 
of the work of this committee, the asso- 
ciation was last year reorganized as the 
L.I.A., of which he served as a di 
rector during the past year. 

He was a member of the joint med- 
ical research committee of the associa- 
tion and American Life Convention and 
is on the liaison committee of these or- 
ganizations to confer with the Treasury 
and federal reserve board on problems 
of federal financing. 





Douglas Assails 
Mortgage Interest 
Reduction Bill 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1) 


some relief, are not likely to be able 
to hold the line. 

“But -beyond this, these financial de- 
vices will impose a larger financial bur- 
den and a greater risk of loss to the 
purchasers when supplies become less 
tight and more abundant. 

“The conclusion seems to me to be 
inescapable that financial devices alone 
will not add one shingle to a house, 
not one board to a floor, not one room 
to an existing structure, not one house 
on a vacant lot.” 

He contended that the bill would not 
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actually encourage the construction of 
housing in adequate amounts and of 
suitable quality, appropriately located 
and within the income reach of a large 
part of the population, either for the 
immediate emergency or throughout the 
years ahead. 


Penalizing the Policyholder 


The proposed reduction in interest 
rates, Mr. Douglas stated, would bring 
a serious penalty to those families whose 
life insurance costs would be increased. 
He pointed out that 74% of all families 
hold life insurance, and that 86% of the 
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families paying premiums receive in- 
comes of $3,000 a year or less. 

Because of the decline in earned in- 
terest rates for the last 14 years, he 
stated, resulting in a decrease of 50% 
in the amount of interest earnings avail- 
able for distribution to policyholders, 
the cost of all life insurance protection 
has risen markedly, and will rise in the 
future more strikingly. 

“As old investments made at much 
higher rates than presently prevailing 
ones pass out of the portfolios, and are 
replaced by investments yielding current 
rates—a process which is progressing 
with alarming speed—the cost rises. If 
and when all old investments have been 
replaced, the cost, as compared with 
1921 figures, increases 6.8% on an ordi- 
nary life policy issued at age 35 and in 
force 10 years, and 16.5% in the case 
of an endowment policy issued at age 
45 and in force 10 years. © 

“And if and when the rate on new in- 
vestments falls another 1%—a move- 
ment which is now under way and to 
which this bill would add momentum— 
then the increase in cost of the ordinary 
life policy would be more than 14% 
and of the endowment policy over 25%. 

“If single premium policies were 
taken as examples, the increase in cost 
would be substantially greater. 

“The net investment return on the 
assets of all life companies has fallen 
from about 5.1% in the early 1920’s to 
about 3.1% at the present time, after 
deduction of investment expenses. 

“If the net investment rate earned by 
the 11 companies in our study had been 
1% higher in 1944 than it actually was,” 
he continued, “their dividend allotment 
to policyholders could have been in- 
creased 75%, from $102 million to $178 
million. If this ratio holds good for all 
companies, it would mean that 1945 
dividends of $430 million to policyhold- 
ers could have been increased by an- 
other $323 million—probably by as much 
as, if not more than, 100% or $430 
million.” 

A number of prominent insurance ex- 
ecutives were present when Mr. Douglas 
testified. They included Dave Satter- 
field, L. I. A.; and Douglas Meredith, 
vice-president National Life of Ver- 
mont, who had previously appeared be- 
fore the committee in opposition ‘to the 
bill; W. T. Grant, chairman Business 
Men’s Assurance, and A. L. Kirkpatrick, 
manager U. S. Chamber of Commerce 
insurance department. 

Mr. Douglas illustrated and hammered 
home the points made in his statement 
by pointing out significant factors on a 
series of charts, showing the effect of 
low interest rates upon the increasing 
cost of security, an increase in the cost 
of housing, reduction of life company 
reserves and dividends, etc. 





Big Volume for Colmery 


Agents of Pioneer National Life of To- 
peka turned in a near record volume of 
business on the birthday of Harry W. 
Colmery, president and general counsel. 
Mr. Colmery has been president since 
1938. He was national commander of 
the American Legion in 1936-37 and 
during the war held various positions 
with Smaller War Plant Corp. and with 
inter-American development commis- 
sion. 





C. D. Connell, general agent Provident 
Mutual Life, New York City and presi- 
dent National Association of Life Under- 
writers; M. Albert Linton, president of 
Provident Mutual; T. W. Foley, State Mu- 
tual, president New York City Life Man- 
agers Association, who was toastmaster; 
and George A. White, president of State 
Mutual. 








of the ensuing year’s amount of em- 
ployment and government spending to 
provide jobs for all those not taken care 


of otherwise. Once the system is estab- 
lished politicians will not dare cut off 
any of its beneficiaries, Mr. Linton said. 
The tendency will be for the govern- 
ment to take a pessimistic view of what 
private industry can provide in the way 
of jobs. 

This: will make business ultra-cautious 
and will promote the very condition 
that the bill is supposed to prevent. Mr. 
Linton quoted past estimates of the gov- 
ernment to show how unjustifiably pes- 
simistic they have been. He recalled 
that it estimated. there would be 6 mil- 
lion unemployed by Dec. 31 of this year, 
whereas if allowance is made for those 
out on strikes or taking a vacation the 
number would not be one-fifth of the 
estimate. 

Mr. Linton advised everyone to read 
an analysis of the full employment bill 
made by Henry Hazlitt of the New 
York “Times” and distributed by the 
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Connell Impaled 
at Gridiron Dinner 





(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1) 


sulting in lower prices which benefit 
the public and higher income which 
permits higher wages and dividends. If 
unions try to get more than their share 
the effect will be to boost prices. This 
means that the higher wages obtained 
by the unions will not have the ex- 
pected purchasing power and there will 
be demands for still further wage in- 
creases, bringing still higher prices, and 
so on, in a vicious circle. 

As to the full employment bill, its 
danger is that it calls for an estimate 


HEALTHY PROGRESS 
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American Enterprise Association, 4 East 
41st street, New York City. 

The gridiron show started—though no 
one could be sure of it at the time— 
with the introduction by President T. 
W. Foley, general agent State Mutual, 





Rear-Admiral Gerald E. Eubank, who 
in civilian life is manager of Prudential 
in New York City. 


of a speaker alleged to be a citizen of 
Gouverneur, N. Y., Mr. Connell’s home 
town. Actually he was Lowell Davis, 
general agent of Provident Mutual in 
Hartford, a master of dead-pan delivery 
and. of putting gags across by well- 
timed pauses. Interpolated in his mono- 
logue were skits taking outrageous and 
libelous liberties with Mr. Connell’s 


early career. In this connection Mr. 
Davis explained that Mr. Connell was 
originally known as “Bertram” but on 
moving to New York City found it ad- 
visable to change his first name to 
“Clancy,” for business reasons. 

The actor who played the hero was 
attired in one-gallus overalls, no shoes 
and a scraggly red beard supposedly typ- 
ical of upstate rural garb. Other skits 
showed the youthful Clancy being per- 
suaded by Graham Wells, whose part- 
ner he later became, to go into the life 
insurance business instead of raising 
poultry, his first ventures in the latter 
field having failed because he gave an 
overdose of aphrodisiac to his rooster. 

Another scene portrayed an alleged 
board of directors meeting of Provident 
Mutual. All the directors were in 
Quaker regalia, including beaver hats, 
knee breeches and bobbed hair. Sup- 
posedly the company was having trou- 
ble finding the right man for general 
agent in New York City. The hero 
was told he could pick any city he 
wanted. He had already indicated he 
wanted some place quiet and rustic, so 
by a variation of the pin-the-tail-on-the- 
donkey game he was tricked into pinning 
the tail on the portion of the animal’s 
anatomy labeled “New York City.” 


Talk by W. H. Andrews 


The gridiron show was immediately 
preceded by a talk by William H. An- 
drews, manager Jefferson Standard Life 
at Greensboro, who extolled Mr. Con- 
nell, the guest of honor. ; 

The gridiron show was written by 
George P. Shoemaker, general agent 
Provident Mutual and Alfred J. Johann- 
sen, general agent of Northwestern Mu- 
tual. The cast included Jules Anzel, 
Continental American; Osborne Bethea, 
Penn Mutual; Manuel Camps, Jr., John 
Hancock Mutual; Gordon B. Clarke, 
Northwestern Mutual; Hubert Davis, 
Union Central; Edwin Garretson I], 
Northwestern Mutual; Clarence Isaacs, 
Provident Mutual; W. H. King, New 
England Mutual; James B. Ranni, Man- 
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hattan, and Sidney Wolkenburg, Union 
Central. The only feminine role was 
played by Rosemary Bradford, a friend 
of Mr. Johannsen’s daughter. 

The quartet which sang songs of 
Hamilton College, Mr. Connell’s alma 





R. G. Engelsman, general agent Penn 
Mutual, New York City. 


mater, was composed of James E. Bir- 
mingham and Mr. Clarke, both of the 
Johannsen agency, and J. M. Bell and R. 
D. Ehrbar, clients of the agency. Mr. 
Shoemaker directed the show, assisted 
bby Mr. Anzel. Mr. Johannsen was chair- 
man of the dinner committee. 





Public Service 
Attitude Needed 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 3) 


ance finds itself subject to three marked 
pressures: broader and more intensive 
governmental regulation, proposals for 
governmentally managed insurance, and 
cet buyer activity, Mr. Blanchard 
said. ; 

“Major governmental moves are not 
undertaken without some basis. Once 
started they may become exaggerated 
beyond the importance of their cause, 
but cause there usually is. Sooner or 
later insurance would probably have 
been declared to be interstate commerce 
by the Supreme Court in any event, but 
the present situation can be traced di- 
rectly to outmoded practices which were 
fostered by the divided authority of the 
individual states. Had the business been 
more responsive to changing conditions 
it might not have found itself challenged. 
Its response to the challenge is signifi- 
cant. First, it fought to prove that times 
had not changed since 1868. Second, it 
sought to avoid the effect of change by 
having itself declared exempt. Third, it 
is now attempting to minimize necessary 
change. One eloquent representative of 
a group of companies summed it all up 
by pleading that ‘What we want is the 
status quo as it now is (sic)’.” 


In Course of Change 





It has been realized for some time by 
a few minds gifted with imaginative un- 
derstanding, and is now being suspected 
by the more “practical” (or  short- 
sighted), that the insurance business is 
in the course of revolutionary change, 
Mr. Blanchard observed. The federal- 
state regulatory situation is only a symp- 
tom, though a major one, of that change. 
The insurance business has quite nat- 
urally developed in a competitive atmos- 
phere as a device for extracting profits, 
in the form of surplus or salary, from 
the service of carrying risk and from 
other incidental services. Unless it is 
socialized, it will continue to develop. 
But it is accepted doctrine that this 
business is affected with a public interest 
and is therefore subject to restraints and 
duties beyond those imposed by gen- 
eral concepts of business morality, by 
general law, and by watchfulness of its 
clients and their representatives. 

Insurance was originally sold by indi- 
vidual underwriters on the principle of 
caveat emptor, perhaps a reasonably sat- 
isfactory basis when insurer and insured 
were part of a small business commu- 


nity and were personally acquainted; 
when the contract and the hazards coy. 
ered were simple. But insurance has 


now become a quasi-public utility sery., 


ing the greater part of the population jp 
meeting a wide variety of hazards jn. 
stead of a few enterprisers subject to 
highly specialized risks. 

“Regulation of the future, whether 
state or federal (and if the states do 
not do a satisfactory job, it will be fed. 
eral), should be based squarely on the 
principle of developing the insurance 
business as a financial tool for the sery. 
ice of the insuring public, Mr. Blanchard 
declared. The long-run interests of in- 
surers will be properly conserved in the 
process, but adjustments to changing 
situations may be temporarily painful 
because of reluctance and tardiness jn 
making such adjustments in the past, 
The elimination of indefensible prac. 
tices that had been made possible by 
ineffective regulation or varying stand- 
ards will call for major operations. Not 
only must organs be removed, but new 
ones must be created. 


Favors Multiple Charters 


One of the first jobs that should be 
undertaken is an overhauling of statu. 
tory provisions granting powers to in- 
surance carriers. The present classifica- 
tion of carriers into life, fire-and-marine, 
and casualty is an historical accident— 
its continuance has little justification 
beyond the convenience of insurance ex- 
ecutives. It is one of the principal causes 
of the inability of insurance carriers to 
do a thorough comprehensive job for 
policyholders. Further. divisions between 
lines operate in the same way, though 
some progress has been made in the 
direction of breaking down the walls, 

A second job is the substitution of 
principles for detailed directions in the 
regulatory law and the creation of insur- 
ance departments competent to apply 
principles. Flexible regulation applied 
by able officials administering well 
staffed departments makes it possible to 
meet situations as they arise and avoids 
technical obstructions to progress. But 
unless departments are competent and 
independent, flexibility is dangerous; 
the two requirements are interde- 
pendent. 


Government Cover Viewed 


In certain fields insurers are disturbed 
by the imminence of governmental insur- 
ance; in others by its more remote pos 
sibility. Some forms of necessary in- 
surance can properly be written only by 
the government; war damage insurance 
in time of war, to take a noncontro- 
versial example. There are forms, how- 
ever, now written by private carriers, ot 
that they might write, that are the sub- 
ject of controversy. For example, pro- 
posals for governmental disability in- 
surance are constantly being made ant 
are finding insistent support. 

“Tt may be admitted that it would be 
desirable for everyone to have insurance 
against loss of income and extra ex 
penses incident to disability. Such it- 
surance is being written under a wide va 
riety of contracts by insurers of several 
types, but it is clear that the need for 
it extends far beyond its present cov 
age. Unquestionably, the demand in- 
duced by proposals for legislation is a 
challenge to private insurance. And ful- 
minations against governmental inter- 
ference, socialism, and other ideological 
targets are not an adequate answer. The 
question is how far can the demand be 





WANTED 


Field Superintendent for recruiting, 
training, and supervising general 
agents and agents. Outstanding op- 
portunity and fine prospects for future. 
Give full details regarding age, ex- 
perience, training, results, etc., includ- 
ing salary expected. Address Execu- 
tive Vice President, Federal Life and 
Casualty Company, Detroit 2, Mich. 
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met and by what method can it best be 
met. If private insurance is the answer 
then positive measures should be taken 
to devise means of meeting it by offer- 
ing and selling coverage. If the even- 
tual answer is to be some combination 
of governmental and private insurance. 
plans should be laid to that end. Un- 
thinking hostility is not wise,” he as- 
serted. 


Insurance Bought Blindly 


Until comparatively recently, insur- 
ance was generally bought blindly, even 
by large corporations with a reputation 
for efficiency. Insureds had little knowl- 
edge of insurance, and the idea of the 
insurance program as a part of manage- 
ment policy had not developed. Unless 
a loss occurred there was often no check 
on the adequacy of insurance. During 
the 1920’s there was a faint stirring of 
15 years until the management of the 
interest in the problems of the insurance 
buyer. It has developed during the past 
15 years until the management of the 
insurance affairs of many businesses 
occupies the full time of a specialized 
insurance buyer. National and _ local 
groups of buyers are active in the study 
and discussion of their problems and 
give promise of having a real influence 
over the future of the business. 

The lawyer has always been an im- 
portant factor in insurance, for the basis 
of the business is the insurance con- 
tract, Mr. Blanchard pointed out. Every 
problem of the insurance business is re- 
lated to that document. As types of con- 
tract have multiplied, and as each has 
become more complex, the work of the 
lawyer has increased, whether as drafter, 
interpreter, or advocate. 


Enlarge Lawyers’ Function 


The development of governmental reg- 
ulation has still further enlarged the 
functions of the lawyer. Insurance com- 
missioners are largely drawn from the 
ranks of lawyers; the drafting of laws 
is a lawyer’s job; carriers are constantly 
using the services of lawyers in deter- 
mining their rights and obligations, as 
advisers or as representatives before 
courts and other governmental bodies. 
The new relationship of the federal gov- 
ernment to insurance means more work 
for the lawyers. There is also the aca- 
dmic lawyer who is student and 
teacher, and the lawyer turned iusurance 
executive. 





Sweeping NSLI 
Legislative Plans 





(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 4) 
the seminar, attended by more than 
1,000. 

Veterans Administration, Gen. Bradley 
said, has inaugurated a program of de- 
centralization. Insurance activities will 
eventually be localized in 13 VA branch 
offices now being established. 

“With insurance filling a significant 
portion of our daily postal business,” he 
said, “we find that the veterans admin- 
istration is probably the largest mail 
order unit in the world with its 125,000 
pieces of correspondence addressed to 
the central office alone each day. Al- 
most a million insurance premiums are 
now received each month. Better than 
10,000 letters are mailed us on insurance 
every day, and they include requests for 
change in type or amount of policy, or 
change in beneciaries. 

“We are faced, for example, with the 
huge burden of sifting indistinct or in- 
definite inquiries through a master index 
file containing the names of almost 24 
million veterans. The index alone con- 
tains 228,000 Smiths, 13,000 of- whom are 
named John. Of these 8,000 are plain 
John Smiths with no middle initials. 
There are also 150,000 Johnsons, 120,000 
Browns, 110,000 Millers and 100,000 
Joneses.” 

The administrator emphasized to vet- 
erans the necessity of including in their 
letters complete information about them- 
Selves, including their full names and 
claim and serial numbers. “When this 
Is neglected,” he said, “we are faced with 


the huge burden of sifting inquiries 
through the master index file.” 

In outlining the advantages of NSLI, 
General Bradley said: “In its recon- 
verted postwar role, service insurance 
will stand by the veteran to give him 
protection at low-cost peacetime rates. 
It will continue his coverage without 
penalty for the disabilities or injuries 
he may have suffered in service. And 


it makes no distinction in policy rates or’ 


risks in veterans’ peacetime jobs.” 

Speakers at a luncheon included 
Clancy Connell, president National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters, and 
Alexander E. Patterson, Mutual Life, 
who is chairman of the joint committee 
on conservation of NSLI of the A. L. C. 
and L. I. A. They outlined the cooper- 
ation the agents and companies have 
given VA. 

Seminar speaker included: James EIl- 
ton Bragg, Guardian Life, who as chair- 
man summed up the meeting; Donald F. 
Barnes, director of the division of veter- 
atis’ ‘aftairs’.of ‘Ne ‘A. E.'s: Joim™D. 
Marsh, Lincoln National, Washington, 
chairman N. A. L. U. veterans’ affairs 
committee; Vaughn W. Summers, veter- 
ans administration attorney; Charles K. 
Reid, II., veterans administration staff; 
Maj. Emmett L. Roach, army air forces, 
personal affairs officer, who was for- 
merly assistane manager for Travelers 
at Kansas City; Leland T. Waggoner, 
training assistant Mutual Life. 


NSL BILLS INTRODUCED 
WASHINGTON — Bills to place 


'N.S.L. on a peacetime basis have been 


introduced in both houses of congress, 
reportedly with approval of army, navy 
and veterans administration. They are 
$1677, by Senator Johnson, and HR4965, 
by Rep. Rankin. Collaborating in their 
preparation have been the insurance, 
committee, joint army and navy. board, 
and VA. 

These bills provide for: (1) Lump sum 
payments; (2) a special total disability 
clause in NSL policies similar to that of 
section 311 of the world war veterans 
act, under which disability continuing 
for six months will be taken care of 
without payment of additional premium; 
(3) enlargement of the scope of permit- 
ted classes of N.S.L. beneficiaries; (4) 
increase in types of policies; (5) payment 
of benefits to a legal entity including es- 
tates; (6) in general, much the same 
benefits to world war II veterans as to 
those of world war I. 

The bills are being referred to govern- 
ment departments concerned by Con- 
gressional committees for report and 
recommendations. Reports of VA, army 
and navy are expected to be coordinated 
in favor of the measures. 





Fourth Generation Agent 


WASHINGTON—Mutual Life here, 
before the war, had under contract as 
an agent a member of the fourth gen- 
eration of one family, in the person of 
Jack Willis, who since went into mili- 
tary service. 

Jack Willis is son of William A. 
Willis, veteran Mutual Life agent on 
the staff of Thomas P. Morgan, Jr., 
Washington manager. Jack’s maternal 
grandfather, Alonzo Davies, and _ his 
great grandfather, one Barker, the father 
of Davies’ wife, were also Mutual Life 
men in the old days. 





Brown Heads C. of C. Committee 


The life insurance committee of the 
Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce has 
elected Robert A. Brown, Pacific Mu- 
tual Life, as chairman and O’Brien Saw- 
yers, Aetna Life, vice-chairman. Mr. 
Brown has been a member of the com- 
mitee ever since it was organized 16 
years ago. 

Kellogg Van Winkle, Equitable So- 
ciety, reporting on legislation, made it 
plain that there must be activity to meet 
the problems that will come up at the 
coming special session of he California 
legislature. Roy Ray Roberts, State Mu- 


tual Life. told of the progress being 
made in advancing life insurance educa- 
tion in the schools. 





Urban Redevelopment Bill 
Is Introduced in Missouri 


JEFFERSON CITY, MO—A new 
Missouri Senate bill would amend the 
domestic life company investment law to 
permit investments up to 5% of admitted 
assets in stock, bonds, notes or other 
evidence of indebtedness issued, assumed 
or guaranteed by an urban redevelop- 
ment corporation, with a proviso that 
one or more life companies may, with 
the approval of the superintendent of in- 
surance, subscribe to and own all of the 
stock of any urban redevelopment cor- 
poration. The bill would also permit life 
companies to acquire land and erect 
thereon apartments, tenements and other 
dwelling houses, not including hotels, 
but including retail stores, shops, offices 
and other community services reason- 
ably incident to such housing projects. 
There are provisions for tax exemptions, 
privileges and immunities granted to 
urban redevelopment corporations. 

Another senate bill extends the time 
for disposal of real estate acquired 
through foreclosure proceedings, etc., 
from six to 10 years, and authorizes the 
superintendent of insurance to further 
extend the disposal time for cause shown. 
A third senate bill would broaden the 


rights of foreign life companies to in- 
vest capital reserve and surplus funds in 
same manner as domestic life companies. 


Hold Luncheon for Author 
of “The Great Stewardship” 


Albert W. Atwood, author of “The 
Great Stewardship,” published recently 
by Harper & Brothers, was guest of 
honor at a luncheon in Newark. Mr. 
Atwood spoke of the life of a writer, 
recounting many of the highlights of 
his own career and particularly of his 
contact with interesting personalities 
such as Herbert Hoover and Al Smith. 


Copies Presented 


The luncheon was sponsored by Mu- 
tual Benefit Life to give the librarians 
of New Jersey an opportunity for ac- 
quaintance with the author. A copy 
was presented to each librarian present, 
and other copies were mailed to all of 
the prominent out-of-state libraries. 
This book outlines the service which 
life insurance has performed for the 
nation and its citizens for more than 
a century, and seeks to present a clear 
picture of the position of life insur- 
ance in the national life today. 





Sun Life of Canada has declared a 
quarterly stockholders dividend of $3.25 
per share, payable Jan. 1 to stock of rec- 
ord Dec. 15. 
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Though the country has encountered 
many trying times during the past 35 
“years, Columbus Mutual has continu- 
ally forged ahead in many ways other 
than accumulating a surplus. As sub- 
stantiated by Best's Life Insurance Re- 


renewal percentage; better than aver- 
age dividend payments; low declina- 
tions; exceptional rate of interest 
earned; consistent increase in insur- 
ance in force. When you couple all 
of these records of progress with 
Columbus Mutual's unique GOLDEN 
RULE CONTRACT you can readily 
see why it has proven such a profitable 
and enjoyable connection for many 
life insurance men throughout the 
country. We shall welcome the op- 
portunity of getting acquainted. 


The Columbus Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


THROUGH THE YEARS 


it has always shown a. high 





D. E. Ball, President 








Columbus 16, Ohio 
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Psychological 
Deadline More 
Serious Than PL 15 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 4) 


psychological deadline which he char- 
acterized as “the date upon which ma- 
jority opinion in the business will, if 
not convinced by adoption of a satis- 
factory plan that state regulation can 
and will be made to function satisfac- 
torily in the collaborative pattern, favor 
and actually seek federal regulation in 
the area now assigned to the states.” 

“Change of opinion necessary to bring 
about that result is less than is gener- 
ally realized,’ Mr. Sawyer declared. .“A 
little more of the indecision and fum- 
bling of the last nine months may be 
all that is necessary.” 

The speaker said there are those who 
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Service 


1S MORE EFFECTIVE 






More than 40% of Pacific Mutual Life and 
Retirement policies issued in 1944 were supple- 
mented by Accident and Sickness protection also. 


Clients can be more effectively served by the 
Pacific Mutual underwriter, because: 


He can sell complete coverage. He uses a def- 
initized, proved process of prospecting and 
merchandising. He is thoroughly trained—by 
General Agents or Supervisors who are them- 
selves “trained as trainers.” It’s this combination 
of favorable factors that makes 
for better client-service. 


PACIFIC MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
“Help Fight Inflation 


—Buy Life Insurance” 


have become convinced that the magni- 
tude of the task of creating a state 
regulatory system is too great to be 
solved by democratic processes in the 
time available and that it is best to seek 
federal regulation while there is yet time 
for the business to have a voice in 
shaping it. 

There must be a detailed plan of suf- 
ficient merit to convince the business 


that adequate state regulation is reason-" 


ably possible in order to put a halt to 
the steadily growing support for federal 
regulation. 

Congress has divided regulation into 
three areas, he said, the first being that 
in which federal regulation is to be 
exclusive i.e., employer-employe relation- 
ships and matters of boycott, coercion 
and intimidation. The second is the 
area in which state regulation is to be 
exclusive i.e., intrastate insurance except 
so far as Congress by exercise of its 
implied power to regulate matters that 
affect interstate commerce, indirectly 
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(Yearly Renewable Term) 
Complete Line of Juveniles 
From Age 0 
Let Us Hear From You 


Philadelphia Life Insurance 
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regulates intrastate insurance, and third, 
the remaining area in which Congress 
has invited the states to take over regu- 
lation. 

In the first area all that needs to be 
done is to adopt the principle that em- 
ployer-employe relations and matters of 
boycott, coercion and intimidation are 
wholly outside the scope of state regu- 
lation. Likewise, in respect of the sec- 
ond area there need be no concern be- 
cause satisfactory state regulation will 
regulate intrastate insurance. The big 
problem is in the matter of local phases 
of insurance regulation which is the 
third area as conceived by Mr. Sawyer. 

Lack of progress toward a plan is 
due mainly to the unwillingness of many 
to accept changed conditions, he said. 
There is littlke hope for progress so 
long as certain branches of the busi- 
ness interpret public law 15 as an op- 
portunity to use state law only for the 
purpose of ousting the application of 
the four federal acts. To seek to use 
state legislation selfishly for the pur- 
pose of preserving competitive advan- 
tages or to protect practices otherwise 
violative of those acts is evidence of the 
continued existence in the business of 
that disregard for public interest that 
led to the S.E.U.A. decision and to en- 
actment of P. L. 15. The objective must 
be to produce honest gegulation in the 
public interest. 


Uniform Principle 


Within the scope of the Sherman, 
Clayton, Robinson-Patman and federal 
trade commission acts, state regulation 
should follow a uniform principle, ac- 
cording to Mr. Sawyer. Mr. Sawyer ad- 
vanced the argument that except at 
those points in which public interest re- 
quires regulation of insurance under 
theories contrary to the theories of these 
four acts, there should be no state regu- 
lation. It is no more inconvenient to 
insurance to have these acts applicable 
to it than it was to other businesses 
when the laws became applicable to 
them. If there are insurance situations 
or practices that are made illegal by 
these acts it would be much better to 
abolish them than to create the im- 
pression that the business is seeking to 
preserve practices inimical to public in- 
terest. 

“The only state legislation we need 
within the area of these acts is, I be- 
lieve,” he said, “regulation of legitimate 
collaborative practices affecting the price 
structure of insurance.” 

In the third area the greatest amount 
of work has to be done. In this area 
fall all of the state regulatory provisions 
governing the operations of the business 
such as control of foreign insurers, pow- 
ers of insurers, policy contracts, re- 
serves, and hundreds of other details of 
operation. 


Dual Control of Commerce 


Before it can be known whether state 
regulatory statutes are a valid exercise 
of limited state power or an invalid 
interference with the free flow of com- 
merce among the states, every state 
regulatory statute will have to be re- 
viewed to make certain that it conforms 
to the principles of dual control of com- 
merce. 

Mr. Sawyer pointed out that in many 
states interim legislative commissions 
have been appointed to revise insurance 
codes. Even if each of these commis- 
sions should do a perfect job for its 
own state the result might well produce 
chaos. There must be a very high de- 
gree of national uniformity in practices 
and the work of these commissions 
should be coordinated with that of the 
insurance business. In the matter of rate 
regulation, Mr. Sawyer suggested that to 
prevent collision between insurance busi- 
ness and the commissioners, a compro- 
mise be made in the states where ac- 
tion must be taken in 1946 and that 
work be continued with the objective 
of a complete plan before Jan. 1, 1948. 

If the insurance business could create 
blueprints for an intelligent system of 
collaborative regulation that would func- 
tion, Mr. Sawyer predicted there would 
be no difficulty in enlisting the. support 


of Congress whether its enactment 
would require one year or 10 years, 

Mr. Sawyer uttered some principles 
that he said should be accepted as a 
guide, these including the fact that ip. 
surance is now under federal contro] 
and will remain so. The keynote of 
regulation is public interest. State regu- 
lation in the area now assigned to the 
states is dependent upon keeping Con- 
gress convinced that public interest will 
be better served by state regulation, 

Regulation of insurance is now a mat. 
ter of collaboration between Congress 
and state legislatures. Regulation jn 
the public interest is not necessarily re- 
striction of activities of insurers; it also 
requires encouragement of initiative and 
freedom of action. 

Few Congressmen are hostile to in- 
surance and Congress has a real inter- 
est in adequate state regulation. There 
must be a spirit of cooperation. There 
must be a program for a system of state 
regulation creating a high degree of 
uniformity in practices. State regulation 
cannot escape constant contrast with 
uniformity which would be attainable 
under one regulatory authority. 


Reducing Causes for Litigation 


A state system should reduce to a 
minimum causes for litigation over con- 
flicting powers of federal and state goy- 
ernments. 

State regulation must be reconciled 
with the limited powers of state to ef- 
fect regulation of interstate commerce. 

Statutes dealing with regulation of 
phases of insurance involving more than 
one state must be substantially uni- 
form. 

Every segment of the business must 
adopt a spirit of live and let live and 
must realize that there can be no per- 
manent gain for it at the expense of 
other segments. “Each must be willing 
to fight for the right of all to enjoy 
what it seeks for itself,” he said. 


Insurance Bar 
Group Scans 
Trends of Hour 








(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 3) 
of ordered society. The legal profession 
should bring to every man the gospel 
of his protection, rights, and hopes for 
the future. Insuring the freedom of 
the world is its most important purpose, 
he declared. ‘ 

Originally planned as a mail program 
before the lifting of the ban on con- 
ventions, the meeting had been arranged 
originally on a skeleton basis for dele- 
gates and governors of the association. 
The practice of holding round _ table 
meetings of former years was dispensed 
with in preparing the program for the 
full meeting and all of the papers were 
presented in the general session. 

J. Kemp Bartlett, U.S.F.&G., Ballti- 
more, was appointed chairman of the 
nominating committee. 

R. E. Dineen, New York superintendent 
of insurance, was unable to give his 
address at the appointed hour because 
he was marooned in his train at Syracuse 
by the snowstorm. 

The high spots of the meeting prob- 
ably were the two papers on public law 
15 given by Superintendent Dineen of 
New York and E. W. Sawyer, New 
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York, which followed one another. Mr. 
Dineen arrived 1934 hours late and his 
and Mr. Sawyer’s papers were pre- 
sented consecutively. é 

The section voted to send copies of 
both papers to all state supervisory au- 
thorities. .Henry S. Moser, the chair- 
man, satd he had never heard two pa- 
pers setting forth their subjects so fully, 
ably and in such  thought-provoking 
fashion, and presenting such a thorough 
and scholarly discussion of their sub- 
ject. 
The awareness of the life insurance 
business of its responsibilities to the 
public is shown by the fact that with 
over 70 million policyholders, there are 
only a few hundred cases of life insur- 
ance litigation, Claris Adams, Ohio 
State Life, president of American Life 
Convention, asserted. Approving of the 
more liberal construction by the courts 
of life insurance contracts, he showed 
the large drop in cases litigated between 
1935 and 1945. 

Exculpatory provisions or save harm- 
less agreements, when properly drawn, 
will be upheld by the courts, C. C. 
Jones, Concord, N. H., said in discussing 
this question in connection with lessor’s 
negligence. There is no reason why 
acts exempting landlords from acts of 
negligence should be against public 
policy. 

Permanent Disability 


Permanent disability is a proper sub- 
ject for a declaratory judgment action, 
H. L. Smith, Tulsa, declared in a com- 
prehensive review of that subject. In 
98 states and Puerto Rico a uniform 
declaratory judgment statute has been 
enacted and in only seven states has 
no provision been made. 

The papers of Chase M. Smith, A. W. 
Parnell, J. Fletcher, Dr. Sumner 
Koch, J. S. Hamilton, Jr., and C. B. 
Runkle were prepared for round table 
discussion and were not given, but will 
be published in the record of the pro- 
ceedings. 

Mr. Moser announced that Prof. Ed- 
ward Patterson, vice-chairman of the 
section, had been honored with the ap- 
pointment to the chair of the Cardozo 
professorship of law at Columbia Uni- 
versity. 


Clarification Needed in 
Insurable Interest Laws 








(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 6) 


of a divorce, the beneficiary of a policy 
is no longer the spouse of the insured. 
The statutory law of 14 states extends 
to a corporation the right to procure a 
policy of life insurance on any of its 
officers or employes. In others the cor- 
poration has this right under the com- 
mon law. Only in Virginia and Indiana 
do statutes expressly provide that if the 
insured’s services are terminated or if 
the value of his services are diminished, 
the terms of the contract shall not be 
affected. There appear to be no statu- 
tory provisions regarding divorce and 
the cessation of insurable interest. 

It is apparent that in many situations 
the law of insurable interest is conflict- 
ing and confused, Mr. Hollenberg ob- 
served. The existing statutory provisions 
are incomplete and often create more 
doubt that if no statutes existed. No 
state has a statute covering all four 
Situations discussed above. The statutes 
of four states cover three of the situa- 
tions. Three states cover only two. 
Seven cover one case. Eleven cover 
only special circumstances in a particu- 
lar case. Twenty-one states and the 
District of Columbia have no legislation 
whatever on the question of insurable 
interest. 


Companies Have Big Bond Assets 


As a result of $1,935,000 of govern- 
Ment bonds during the victory loan 
drive, Manhattan Life will have 52% 
of its assets in government securities 
when the present subscription is com- 
pleted. Holding of government bonds 
will total $18,395,500. At the time of 








Pearl Harbor, the company had only 
2.09% of assets in government bonds. 

Colonial Life subscribed to $1,730,000, 
the full amount allowed under the Treas- 
ury limitations. The company’s total 
subscriptions in all the loan drives 
amounts to $12,855,000. Government 
bonds now constitute 60% of its bond 
portfolio, and 44% of assets. 





Low Pressure 


Selling to Farmers 
Mistake: Mieher 


Advertising won’t sell the best insur- 
ance policy on the market; it will pub- 
licize the company name, but no insur- 
ance developed thus far can be sold 
over the counter, according to D. C. 
Mieher, manager Country Life. Mr. 
Mieher spoke at the insurance confer- 
ence of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation in Chicago. He declared that 
a cOmpany needs good agents to sell 
its policies because not one person in 
a thousand is going to volunteer for 
insurance. 

Mr. Mieher said that if he were to 
have another chance to organize an 
agency setup he would do it a little 
differently. Part-time agents, retired 
businessmen or farmers who want to 
have something to occupy their time 
and indifferent men merely trying to 
get along cannot sell and service poli- 
cies for a good company. The agent 
must make insurance his full time busi- 
ness and must have an interest and de- 
sire to devote his career to it, but in 
order to get this kind of man it is 
necessary to sell him first on his job, 
he said, and this can be accomplished 
only by a good commission scale, in- 
doctrination, and by proving to him that 
if he applies himself he can earn a very 
decent living. 

It is a mistake to be afraid of high 
pressuring farmers, Mr. Mieher said. 
A farmer will respond to good sales- 
manship the same as will any other 
person, in fact, will demand it. 

There is a difference in approach in 
selling farmers as against urban people, 
he commented, but low pressure talks 
with a tendency to undersell are a mis- 
take as most farmers are underinsured 
and will buy to their needs if the prob- 
lem is presented correctly. Mr. Mieher 
emphasized that Farm Bureau com- 
panies have the prestige of their organi- 
zation behind them, they can obtain 
a fair interview and the agent under- 
stands his prospect. He said that Farm 
Bureau insurance gives the agent a 


Give Out $126,000 
to Medical Schools 


At a meeting of the directors of Life 
Insurance Medical Research Fund in 
New York, M. Albert Linton, Provident 
Mutual, was elected chairman; Leroy A. 
Lincoln, Metropolitan, vice chairman; 
Leigh Cruess, Mutual Life, secretary; 
Morgan B. Brainard, Jr., Aetna, treas- 
urer. 

By the terms of the constitution 
adopted by mail vote the joint commit- 
tee which had been carrying on the 
project to date was continued as the 
board of the fund until the end of 1946. 

Membership of.the fund now includes 
147 insurers and their annual contribu- 
tions total $580,000. 

The advisory council at a preceding 
all-day meeting under the chairmanship 
of Dr. Francis G. Blake, Yale medical 
school, had considered a number of re- 
quests for grants of funds. They recom- 
mended to the board eight grants total- 
ing $126,525 to University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Southwestern Medical College, 
University of Minnesota, Yale, Wash- 
ington University, and Columbia, all 
of which were approved. These grants 
covering periods ranging from one to 
three years are all for research in car- 
diovascular diseases. 

Applications for additional grants will 
be considered at meetings of the council 
and the board next March. These meet- 
ing will also be attended by representa- 
tives of the medical directors’ organiza- 
tions, who act in an advisory capacity. 


N. W. Mutual Holds Fourth 
Veteran Refresher School 


Forty-three representatives of 33 
Northwestern Mutual general agencies 
from 36 cities in 20 states attended the 
fourth veterans’ refresher school at the 
home office last week. The ‘first two 
schools had 12 men each and the third 
32. The course is sponsored jointly by 
the general agents and the company. In 
addition to talks by President M. J. 
Cleary and Grant L. Hill, director of 
agencies, a home office faculty conducts 
classes morning and afternoon for the 
five-day period. 

A survey of the fourth class showed 
the average age was 34 and the average 
amount of life insurance carried was 
$30,083. Another class of 44 will at- 
tend the fifth school the week of Jan. 14. 








ready made clientele, an advantage that 
other companies do not possess. 


Prepare for Big 
Legislative Issues 
in Some States 


Although 1946 is an even year and 
hence an off year legislatively, there are 
some major and critical issues ahead 
both for life insurance and fire-casualty 
in certain of the nine state legislatures 
that will meet next year. : 

The interest of life insurance men is 
centered in New York, whose legisla- 
ture meets annually. A supreme effort 
will be made to bring about enactment 
in New York of the so-called Guertin 
legislation which provides for a new and 
uniform nonforfeiture and reserve valu- 
ation formula including the use of a 
new mortality table. In the many states 
in which this legislation has already been 
enacted, it is provided that the new 
standard shall become mandatory Jan. 
1, 1948. The life people feel that abso- 
lute uniformity is necessary and New 
York is the critical state. 

Not only has New York in the past 
declined to enact this legislation but its 
failure to act has caused certain other 
states to hold back. If New York en- 
acts legislation in 1946, it will be taken 
for granted that the other states whose 
legislatures don’t meet until 1947 will 
follow suit, and the companies can then 
proceed to tackle the job of preparing 
new policies and rate manuals for use 
Jan. 1, 1948. Some of the companies say 
that it will take them about 18 months 
to get ready. Many observers believe 
that prospects for enactment are bright 
in New York for 1946. 

Interest of the fire and casualty people 
is centered in Mississippi and Kentucky. 
The legislatures of these two states meet 
biennially in the even years and hence 
it is taken for granted that fire and casu- 
alty rate legislation will have to be en- 
acted in those states next year so as to 
protect state legislation against the ex- 
piration Jan. 1, 1948, of the moratorium 
in public law 15. These states will cer- 
tainly be a battleground for the differ- 
ent theories as to what a rating law 
should embrace and much will be heard 
in Mississippi and Kentucky about prior 
approval vs. filing subject to subsequent 
disapproval. 

The other states that meet in 1946 and 
not again until 1948 are Virginia and 
Louisiana. However, both of these states 
have well established rating laws. The 
other states whose legislatures meet an- 
nually and will be in session in 1946 are 
New Jersey, Massachusetts, Rhode Is- 
land and South Carolina. 
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Fraternal Agents 
Indicted by U. S. 
in Alleged Fraud 


DENVER—Four Denver agents con- 
nected with A,O.U.W. of Kansas 
were indicted by the federal grand jury 
on charges of conspiracy to defraud the 
government in connection with insur- 
ance policies which the indictment al- 
leges were fraudulent and which were 
issued to army inductees. Indicted were 
Samuel L. Berenbeim, lawyer and gen- 
eral agent for the society; Ben Schech- 
ter, Harold I. Mankoff and Marie Stoef- 
fer, all agents for the company here. 
The FBI conducted much of the in- 
vestigation on which the indictment 
was based. 

They are charged specifically with 
causing the United States, by fraudulent 
means, through its veterans administra- 
tion to guarantee through the soldiers 
and sailors civil relief act the payment 
of premiums on life rae written on 
certain persons by A.O.U.W. which 
the United States would not have un- 
derwritten if it had known the circum- 
stances under which the policies were 
written. 


Football Stars Approached 


Two of the draftees mentioned are 
John Karamigios and H. B. Schechtel, 
University of Denver football stars. 
It was charged in the indictment -the 
defendants approached young men who 
had passed their physical examination 
for induction and offered them a $10,000 
life policy, informing the prospective 
buyer the government, through the vet- 
erans administration, would pay ll 
costs, except first month’s payment, and 
they could terminate the policy at any 
time they desired at no cost to them- 
selves. 

The victim was then asked to sign 
certain blanks and was given a post- 
card with the agent’s name and address 
on it and instructed to mail it with his 
serial number, rank and present loca- 
tion after he was placed on active serv- 
ice, the indictment related. Upon receipt 
of this postcard the agents, the govern- 
ment charges, filled in the blanks so it 
would appear that application had been 
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made, the policy issued and one premium 
had been paid at least 30 days before 
the policyholder and entered military 
service. The veterans administration 
would guarantee the premiums only in 
event 30 days had elapsed between is- 
suance and payment on the policy and 
the holder’s entrance into active service. 


Large Sums Involved 


The four defendants received a to- 
tal of $50, “4g federal agents estimate, 
since Oct. 5, 1942, and the United States 
district Order office estimated the 
veterans administration has underwrit- 
ten more than $400,000 of premiums. 

Wells Corliss, a navy V-12 student 
at University of Colorado, told the FBI 
he was picked up by Marie Stoeffer 
when he was hitchhiking from Denver 
to Boulder and talked into buying a 
policy. 





Praetorians Also 
Winners in Appeal 


The suit for a receiver and injunctive 
relief brought against Praetorians in 
the name of Harper Wright and other 
Oklahoma policyholders of the society, 
which met defeat in the lower court, 
has now met the same fate in the U. S 
fifth circuit court of appeals. Originally 
there were 11 plaintiffs but only two 
appeared on appeal. 

The action was brought against Prae- 
torians, its officers and designated di- 
rectors, charging fraud and misman- 
agement. 

The higher court pointed out that 
Texas has. set up an elaborate system 
of laws covering all insurance com- 
panies including fraternals and it be- 
comes the duty of the insurance 
commissioner to see that all laws _re- 
specting insurance companies are faith- 
fully executed. It is the trend of judicial 
decision that where irregularities and 
mismanagement are charged, as here, 
to leave such investigations, corrections 
and supervision to state authority where 
the state has enacted adequate laws ‘for 
such purpose. 

Nowhere is it shown that plaintiffs 
have called upon or appealed to the 
governing body of Praetorians and laid 
before it their charges, and instead of 
appealing to the governing body of the 
society for remedy against alleged un- 
faithfulness of the officers, the petition- 
ers pray that the governing body be en- 
joined from meeting. Also the plain- 
tiffs have not appealed to the insurance 
commissioner whose bounden duty it 
was to hear and act upon such com- 
plaints. 

Van Zandt Smith of Ft. Worth was 
the attorney for the plaintiffs and James 
F. Gray, Philip L. Kelton of Dallas, 
William E. Allen of Ft. Worth appeared 
for Praetorians and its officers and di- 
rectors. 


Royal Neighbors 
Wins Injunction 


Royal Neighbors last week obtained 
from the Oklahoma county court at Ok- 
lahoma City a decision sustaining its 
contention that the 4% premium tax does 
not apply to a fraternal benefit society. 
The court issued an injunction against 
Commissioner Read and the state fra- 
ternal board from interfering in any 
way with the business operations of fra- 
ternals in the state. It also issued a 
mandatory injunction against Read re- 
quiring him to issue the 1945 license to 
Royal Neighbors, which had been with- 
held due to the legal action and the so- 
giety’s refusal to pay the amount of the 
tax until the issue was decided. 

The petition of Royal Neighbors 
asked that it and other societies not be 
debarred from operating in the state be- 
cause of failure to conform to the 4% 


New Fidelity Life Actuary 
Has Long Experience 





The newly appointed actuary of Fidel- 
Lyle H. Barnhart, 


ity Life of Fulton, III, 
has had a_ most 
comprehensive edu- 
cation in the actu- 
arial science. He 
holds the degree of 
master of science 
and was connected 
for a year with the 
American United 
Life. From 1933 to 
1936 he did rerating 
and reorganization 
work among fra- 
ternals and old line 
companies in the 
midwest. Then for 
seven years he was 
actuarial examiner of the Illinois insur- 
ance department .before entering army 
service. Mr. Barnhart served in a chem- 
ical mortar unit and was wounded in 
Luxemburg. He was invalided to Shick 
General Hospital at Clinton, Ia., where 
he underwent rehabilitation and served 
as vocational supervisor. 





Lyle H. Barnhart 








gross premium tax law, and that defend- 
ants be enjoined from imposing the pen- 
alty of $500 on such associations pre- 
scribed in the tax law. 

The court action followed an opinion 
of the attorney general that fra- 
ternals as well as all other insurers are 
subject to the 4% tax. 


Fidelity’s War Toll 104 Members 


Fidelity Life of Fulton, Illinois, has 
paid war claims on the lives of 104 
policy owners. All service claims which 
carried a war or aviation rider are be- 
ing paid in full and this policy will 
be continued. The society previously 
discontinued use of the war rider. 





Fraternals Viewed 
Not Immune from 


New Law Trends . 


Effects of the S.E.U.A. decision and 
Public Law 15 on fraternals, and also 
of the Guertin legislation were absorb- 
ing subjects weighed at some length in 
the Chicago convention of the National 
Fraternal Congress. 

Economic conditions of today re. 
flected by the present low rates of in- 
terest for good investments desirable for 
the security of the policyholders’ equity 
and of the insurance organization it- 
self, demand that present and future 
policyholders be given further informa- 
tion concerning the magnitude of gross 
premiums under the present interest 
rates even though they may be based 
on a table of lower mortality rate than 
the American experience, such as the 
C.S.O. (Commissioners Standard Ordi- 
nary) table, I. W. Smith, actuary of 
A.O.U.W. of North Dakota, Fargo, de- 
clared in a paper on “Some Trends 
Relative to the Guertin Committee Re- 
ports” which he read in the annual meet- 
ing of the Fraternal Actuarial Associa- 
tion. 

A. N. Guertin, actuary American Life 
Convention, sat in the session as a guest 
and made some comment on various as- 
pects of the uniform laws which his 
committee of the commissioners asso- 
ciation drafted after conducting a long 
study of insured mortality, and of non- 
forfeiture provisions. Mr. Smith’s re- 
marks related to the conclusions of 
that special committee of the National 
Association of Insurance Commission- 
ers which was headed by Mr. Guertin 
when he was actuary of the New Jer- 
sey insurance department. 

The public for a long time has been 
told that use of the mortality rate of 
the American experience table results 

(CONTINUED ON LAST PAGE) 
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Returning Veterans! 


Selling legal reserve life insurance is pleasant 
and profitable employment. 


You have an opportunity to develop lists of 
new prospects through meeting the present 
policy-holders in the territory assigned to you. 


Excellent territory in (Illinois, Michigan, 
Minnesota and Wisconsin. Write for information. 


Equitable Reserve Association 
Neenah, Wisconsin 
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Gives Solutions for 
Business Insurance Problems 


NEW YORK-—Solutions for several 
business life insurance problems as they 
occur in estate planning were given by 
George B. Gordon of the editgrial staff 
of Prentice-Hall in his talk at the 
luncheon of the New York City C.L.U. 
chapter. Following are the  prob- 
lems and suggested solutions: 

I. A sole proprietor has no one to 
carry on after his death but would like 
to sell to his employes. They are un- 
able, however, to finance an insured 
purchase and sale agreement. The cor- 
poration is worth $250,000. Three or 
four employes of ‘ability and integrity 
would be the logical successors to own- 
ership because the present owner has 
no successors, only dependents who 
must have income. Liquidation wouldn’t 
bring anything like $250,000 to the own- 
er’s estate, neither would sale to out- 
siders. If only a partial interest were 
sold to the employes they wouldn’t have 
nearly the incentive that entire owner- 
ship would bring and the owner’s estate 
would be riding along in a speculative 
venture. 


Insurance for Smaller Sum 


If the employes can manager the pre- 
mium on $100,000 of insurance, the fol- 
lowing solution is possible: The owner 
can provide in his will for refinancing 
the corporation at his death by issuance 
of $150,000 of 5% non-voting: preferred 
stock. That would automatically reduce 
the value of the common stock to $100,- 
000. as the equities are unchanged. The 
preferred stock is made non-voting so 
that the entire control lies with the com- 
mon stockholders. The buy and sell 
arrangements between the present owner 
and the syndicate of employes are the 
usual ones. They would acomplish (1) 
payment of a substantial cash sum to 
assure heirs at least the liquidation value 
of the business, and possibly consider- 
ably more, immediately: (2) assurance 
of a 5% annual return on the $150,000 
of preferred for so long as the business 
earns it and the heirs hold that stock: 
(3) complete transfer of ownership and 
management powers to the purchaser 
with all that this means by way of in- 
centive: and (4) creation of a guaranteed 
market for the purchase of the preferred 
stock, thus giving the owner’s heirs a 
better than even chance of pulling out 
both the income and the “going” value 
of the business. 

II. A man finds that a great portion 
of his estate assets consist of a solely 
owned business that will have to be par- 
tially liquidated to raise cash for taxes, 
administration and interim family ex- 
penses after death. Nevertheless he 
wishes to retain control of the business 
for his heirs. He selects those employes 
most interested in buying and arranges 
to sell not more than 49% of his in- 
terest under the following arrangement: 
as an incentive to remain until the 
agreement becomes operative at death, 
he provides for a price, sav, 10% less 
than the value at date of death, using 
an amount of the insurance 10% less 
than the value at date of contract. Then 
the employes feel they will share in 
what they are building during the pres- 
ent owner’s lifetime. He can go still 
further by arranging for them to share 
in the profits attributable to their future 
Interest so that they can be used to pay 
Premiums on the funding insurance. He 
is creating a new kind of business as- 
sociate who might well be called a 
Partner in anticipation.” 

III. A business is held by a family 
group, all of whom are active and some 
or all of whom have no heirs to bring 


into the business at their deaths. There 
is the additional problem that none of 
the surviving members particularly 
want to acquire any greater interest be- 
cause he too is faced by the problem 
of ultimate disposition and would only 
complicate his own estate tax problems 
without achieving much increased in- 
come after taxes had depleted the extra 
dividends he might reasonably expect. 
One solution is a profit-sharing trust. 
A genuine profit-sharing trust estab- 
lished on an honest basis sets up tax 
deductions for the corporation and tax 
benefits for all participants. If the deed 
permits, it may invest in the stock of 
the parent corporaion and may purchase 
insurance on the lives of key employes 
as a trust investment. 

Use of a buy and sell agreement run- 
ning between the trustee and the stock- 
holders, with the stockholders insured 
by the trust and the premiums paid by 
the trust would mean that when he dies, 
each stockholder’s shares become part 
of the trust and dividends benefit the 
employe participants. The trust com- 
mittee would be composed of members 
of management, possibly with employe 
representation. Ultimately the stock of 
the corporation will be owned by the 
trust and voted by existing manage- 
ment. Thus the objectives of the man- 
agement group can be achieved, liquidity 
of their estates assured, the business 
perpetuated for the employes and em- 
ploye incentive and morale stimulated, 
all in one transaction. 


M.D.R.T. Members 
Tell How They 


Get Business 


LOS ANGELES—Methods by which 
Million Dollar Round Table members 
get their business were outlined before 
the Life Underwriters Association of 
Los Angeles by eight local M.D.R.T. 
producers with Harold S. Parsons, Trav- 
elers, as chairman. Of Los Angeles’ 
39 M.D.R.T. members, 27 were present, 
sitting at a special table. 

Robert A. Brown, Pacific Mutual, told 
how to take advantage of tax changes 
in developing sales. Henry Mosler, 
Massachusetts Mutual Life, urged 
agents to talk larger figures, as often the 
prospect will surprise them. He -urged 
making 21 calls per week or 1,029 per 
year, dividing the calls into classes of 
those who can buy $1,000, then by steps 
up to the man who can buy $50,000 or 
more. 

Ron Stever, general agent Equitable 
Society, declared that changes always 
create a need for life insurance and be- 
cause there always will be changes, 
there also always will be a market for 
life insurance. The U.-S. Supreme 
court’s community property decision, for 
example, provides a great opportunity 
for life agents in California. Success- 
ful agents must be good prospectors; 
know the business, plan the work: have 
objectives; build prestige; be sold on 
the business, and have confidence in 
themselves, Mr. Stever said. 


Must Have Fighting Spirit 


In viewing the difference between 
M.D.R.T. and average producers, George 
B. Brynes, Equitable Society, said that 
the million dollar man has a fighting 
spirit, and the average agent should 
cultivate it. Thorough knowledge of 
the business; application of that knowl- 





edge; and the ability to overcome ob- 
stacles are also characteristics of the 


millionaire. “Life insurance is a com- 
petitive game which becomes more and 
more fun the better you play it,” he as- 
serted. 

Raymond H. Bradstreet, general agent 
New England Mutual Life, said that in 
building a select clientele, the agent 
should have a burning desire to attain 
his goal. “Select the type of buyer you 
wish to specialize on and the sales pro- 
cedure which will be most effective in 
closing business,” he urged. He finds 
simplified programming the best method 
to follow. Mr. Bradstreet predicted the 
post war period will be profitable for 
agents who will work. 


Develops Business Contacts 


In selling business insurance, Daniel 
H. Brigham, Northwestern Mutual Life, 
works on the assumption that every man 
he meets is connected with an important 
business or is an important cog in a 
business. Newspaper reports of new 
businesses and manufacturers agents are 
good sources of prospects. Letters to 
business men on closed corporations and 
partnerships and methods of valuation 
a effective in developing contacts, he 
said. 

George G. Clarken, New York Life, de- 
clared the human element is important. 
“Get the prospect’s appraisal of you and 
his reactions. There is more force in a 
quiet reiteration of truths than in dy- 
namics. When the prospect hears how 
other men protect their loved ones, he 
becomes more thoughtful of his re- 
sponsibilities. Because you have mel- 
lowed him through a human touch he 
is more amenable. He will weave into 
his life the truth told him of protection. 
He will like you when you dwell on 
parallels in your life with those you 
know exist in his. My presentation is 
made briefly, simply, earnestly. My 


prospect understands that I am_ not 
selling him anything, simply helping 
him to buy.” 


It was announced that Clancy D. 
Connell, N.A.L.U. president, will speak 
in January. 





Stamper Tells 
Philadelphians of 
Agents’ Test Chart 


PHILADELPHIA — The general 
agents and managers groun of the Phila- 
delphia Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers heard an interesting discussion on 
“Agency Building” by Powell Stamper, 
Nashville. sales promotion manager Na- 
tional Life &- Accident, and newly 
elected vice-president Life Advertisers 
Association. ‘ 

Mr. Stamper said that agency build- 
ing is alwavs a problem and _ particu- 
larly was so during war years. However” 
his company employed 1,200 new men 
in 1944 and no women. This was ac- 
complished by use of a_ prospective 
agent’s rating chart, which was a com- 
bination of various aptitude tests plus 
the company’s own ideas. 

At least two prospects were inter- 
viewed each week bv a local office, with 
the idea of ascertaining whether they 
would make successful agents. If they 
received a favorable rating, they were 
advised whether it would be for their 
best interest to enter the life insurance 
field. The charts thus became a real 
sales tool. If a prospect had a rating 
of less than 50, out of a possible 100, 
he was not given favorable considera- 
tion, although the manager could 
pressure the home office a bit if he 
thought the man might succeed in spite 
of his rating. 

Mr. Stamper said that there were few 


failures among those with favorable rat- 
ings. Where men had been employed 
before the rating chart came into being, 
the company went back into the records 
and completed a chart on them. Mr. 
Stamper cited a few specific instances, 
such as nine men, with an average 
rating of 69, who paid for better than 
$200,000, and 52 men with an average 
of 68, who paid for $100,000. 

Some unusual details of the chart are 
that it allows no points for men under 
22 and over 45, an employed wife, no 
schooling beyond 8th grade, life insur- 
ance owned under $1,100, serious debts 
of $250 or more, average income under 
$10 per week or over $60 per week, and 
more than four positions in the iast five 
years. The explanation of the $60 a 
week top was that a man would have 
to start with less and the company did 
not want him dissatisfied on this ac- 
count. 


Agents Should Urge 
Retaining N.S.L.1. 


Returning veterans in a great majority 
of cases appear to be discontinuing their 
National Service Life Insurance, and 
life insurance agents, who feel an ob- 
ligation to recommend continuance of 
these policies and their eventual con- 
version to permanent plans, should feel 
equally obligated to urge reinstatement 
of coverage which has lapsed, Frank B. 
Runyon, director of special services of 
Penn Mutual, told a joint meeting of 
the Pittsburgh and Lancaster, Pa., Life 
Underwriters Associations. 

Undoubtedly, he said, the veterans 
are taking exception to the instalment 
settlement plan of paying the proceeds. 
Yet this is a plan which the best life 
agents for many years have recom- 
mended to their clients and this is “un- 
questionably the single most valuable 
provision” of the government insurance. 





May Expand Selection 


The veterans also seem to object that 
the three permanent forms to which 
they: can convert their temporary five 
year term insurance contracts do not 
offer the latitude of private life com- 
panies with their many types of con- 
tracts. This is not a truly valid objec- 
tion in most instances, Mr. Runyon 
commented, but unquestionably soon 
will be changed and provision made for 
a wider choice. 

There also is a certain inflexibility in 
beneficiary designations, for if the vet- 
eran selected a beneficiary who was 
not included among the permitted classes 
or if the designated beneficiary should 
not survive. the insurance proceeds 
would be distributed in the order of 
priority: wife or husband, child or chil- 
dren, parents, or anvone acting as par- 
ents for a period of at least one year 
prior to entrv of the insured into service: 
brother or sister including those of half 
blood. 


Don’t Knock U. S. Policy 


Yet, Mr. Runyon said, this is not a 
bad idea for the sharp restrictions 
militate against such a multiple fiancée 
racket as occurred in world war I in 
connection with the war risk life insur- 
ance. “Any agent who fails to encour- 
age the retention of N.S.L.I. is making 
a mistake not only from an altruistic 
standpoint but in the light of his own 
selfish business interests,’ Mr. Runyon 
said. “According to a source closely 
in touch with insurance problems, any 
agent who disparages N.S.L.I. and ad- 
vises a veteran against retaining it, is 
digging his own grave as far as future 
business from that veteran or his con- 
tacts is concerned. Such an agent may 
be successful in making an immediate 
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sale, but when the buyer finds out what 
he has lost in the way of National Serv- 
ice coverage he is quite likely to refuse 
to have any dealings with that agent 
again. On the other hand, the veteran 
to whom the agent has given a full 
and fair picture of N.S.L.I. and _ its 
merits may not buy immediately but he 
will appreciate the advice he has been 
given and becomes a future prospect 
and immediate center of influence. Em- 
phasis on the shortcomings of N.S.L.I. 
is unwise for most of these are sure to 
be corrected.” 





Fraternals Viewed Not 
Immune from Trends 
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in an excessive rate for the insurance, 
he said. It is believed by some peo- 
ple that use of a more modern table 
would lower the cost, but the present 
low interest rate makes that impossible. 
The good effects of the Guertin com- 
mittee’s work, he believes, may be nulli- 
fied when: the public comes to a reali- 
zation of the true situation. 

Interest rates may nullify the effect 
of a lower mortality 

Mr. Smith criticised the one-half of 1% 
differential in the Guertin formula be- 
tween the basis for policy valuation and 
non-forfeiture benefits on the ground 
that, in his opinion it is not needed. 

In securing approval for use of the 
C.S.O. table and the non-forfeiture plan 
for juvenile business for A.O.U.W. of 
North Dakota there was no difficulty 
experienced when commissioners real- 
ized the new standards required valua- 
tion reserves as large as or larger than 
the present minimum standards in ef- 
fect for fraternals. 

He believes the commissioners 1941 
table will become the basis mortality 
table for all life insurance of the fu- 
ture. 


Reinsurance on C.S.O. Basis 


Another effect of the Guertin commit- 
tee study is that effective Sept. 1, this 
year, the reinsurance rates charged by 
reinsurance companies were based on 
the C.S.O. table, and all companies such 
as North American Reinsurance, Lin- 
coln National and American United Life 
have the same rates for like risks. Mr. 
Smith said an executive of a reinsurance 
company stated recently an examina- 
tion of 10 years’ experience indicated the 
C.S.O. table was fully adequate for re- 
insurance. All reinsurance rates now 
are uniform, based on the C.S.O. table 
and are less than former reinsurance 
rates due to favorable experience and 
the lower mortality ratio of the new 
table. 

The interest rate differential of one- 
half of 1% between the interest rate 
used in calculating reserves and the in- 
terest used in calculating cash values 
was not found necessary in calculating 
terminal reserves and_ non-forfeiture 
values (130% mortality basis) 
A.O.U.W. of North .Dakota policies; 
the same rate of interest, 234%, was 
used for both terminal reserves and 
non-forfeiture values as well as settle- 
ment options. It seemed this rate gave 
a sufficient surrender charge, Mr. Smith 
reported. 


Dividend systems of the future so 
long as interest rates are at the present 
level will be less than in the past years, 
he said. “Recent dividend scales show 
a reduction of approximately 10%. Un- 
der the commissioners’ table if a three 
factor dividend system is used based 
on loading, interest and mortality, the 
mortality factor will provide less allot- 
ment for a dividend system than under 
the American experience. It would be 
safe thinking to consider a two factor 
dividend system based on loading and 
interest factors.” 

Mr. Smith also discussed the frater- 
nal mortality study. There has been 
no general report, but 56 fraternals for 
the period 1934-1943 had an average ac- 
tual to expected mortality of 89.9%. 
Many fraternals have a more favorable 
ratio than-that, he said. It seems that 


fraternals will be granted permission 
and can place their business, if desired, 
on the commissioner’s table and the 
non-forfeiture method, provided there 
has been a favorable mortality experi- 
ence. Fraternals which are having dif- 
ficulty under the segregated fund 
method of securing sufficient loading 
for expense fund will find opportunity 
of securing more income through load- 
ing for expense in the future gross 
premium, 


Slants on S.E.U.A. Decision 


Fraternals are not directly affected by 
the provisions of Public Law 15 as 
they are not members of rating organi- 
zations and their rates are based on ac- 
tuarial tables required by law and never 
are subject to agreement between any 
two or more such societies, Edmund S. 
Cummings, Jr., general counsel of 
Catholic Order of Foresters, Chicago, 
declared in a paper presented in the an- 
nual meeting of the Law Section of the 
National Fraternal Congress at Chicago. 
Herbert H. Naujoks of the Chicago bar 
collaborated. They discussed the effect 
of the Southeastern Underwriters Asso- 
ciation decision by the U. S. Supreme 
Court and its effect on fraternals. 

They warned that fraternals which 
do a health and accident business can be 
in violation of the Sherman act and 
must be on guard. Fraternals are in 
the clear so far as concerns the point 
of stock ownership of another fraternal 
—a hazardous point of attack against 
old line companies—for they do not have 
capital stock and so far as is known, 
Mr. Cummings said, there are none 
owning or controlling another fraternal 
or insurance company. They also are 
not vulnerable on the score of inter- 
locking directors. However, as Public 
Law 15 now stands fraternals cannot 
escape from operation of the federal 
trade commission act and conceivably 
might commit violations. 

The Robinson-Patman price discrimi- 
nation amendment to the Clayton act, 
section 2 (c) prohibits allowance of 
brokerage, except for services rendered, 
to the other party to the transaction 
or his agent and this prohibition is ab- 
solute and without any qualification. 
Thus payment of brokerage to a repre- 
sentative of the buyer is condemned 
even though the allowance never may 
reach the buyer. Under this construc- 
tion, Mr. Cummings says it would be 
dangerous for a fraternal to permit an 
insurance broker (who is an independ- 
ent contractor and nominally represents 
the buyer but receives his commission 
from the insurance company) to place 
business with it and receive a commis- 
sion. It is rare in fraternalism that a 
broker sells a certificate,-but the paper 
stressed “nevertheless all fraternals 


who do use brokers run a definite dan- 


ger of contravening the Robinson- 


Patman act unless state legislation or 
judicial decision clear this matter up 
by 1948.” 

Awards in the first judging contest 
conducted by the Press Section of the 
N.F.C. for appearance, improvement and 


contents of societies’ house organs de- 
veloped nearly a clean sweep for “Bene- 
fit News” of National Mutual Benefit, 
Madison, Wis. This publication won 
grand award for content, grand award 
for improvement and honorable men- 
tion for appearance. This will become 
an_ annual feature of N.F.C. meetings, 

The judges were Elmo Scott Watson, 
associate professor in charge Chicago 
division, Medill school of journalism, 
Northwestern University; Harold E. 
Green, Chicago editor “Printers Ink,” and 
J. L. Frazier, editor “Inland Printer,” 
Chicago. Harald Allen, publicity direc. 
tor Fidelity Life, Fulton, Ill., member 
and for two years award winner in the 
Life Advertisers Association with “Fj- 
delity Topics,” handled arrangements 
for the contest. 

Other award winners are: Content— 
honorable mention, “W.O.W. Maga- 
zine,’ Omaha, editor, H. L. Rosenblum; 
“Pacific Woodman,” W.O.W., Denver, 
President T. W. Midkiff, editor, Kate K. 
Miller, assistant editor; improvement— 
honorable mention, “Family Friend,” 
Catholic Family Protective, Milwaukee, 
J. G. Grundle, editor; “Women’s Catho- 
lic Forester,” W.C.O.F., Chicago, Miss 
Mary E. McCullough, editor; appear- 
ance—grand award, “Bee-Hive,” Macca- 
bees, Detroit, Lee J. Silverthorn, edi- 


tor. 

The “Benefit News” editor is S. A, 
Oscar, president. Frank Thayer, pro- 
fessor of journalism University of Wis- 
consin, is the consulting editor. 


Calhoun SS Study Group 


Soon to Submit Report 

WASHINGTON—The House ways 
and means committee expects to receive 
by New Year’s a report from its social 
security study group headed by Comm. 
Leonard J. Calhoun, on old-age and sur- 
vivors’ insurance, disability and unem- 
ployment compensation. The report is 
understood to cover such matters as 
OASI coverage, benefits, financing, re- 
serves, taxation, besides dealing with 
other phases of social security problems. 

With the submission of the report, the 
Calhoun group, which has been survey- 
ing social security problems for a num- 
ber of months, will dissolve by the end 
of 1945. Comm. Calhoun will enter pri- 
vate practice of law in this city. 

The Calhound group has consulted 
from time to time with such life insur- 
ance representatives as M. Albert Linton, 
president Provident Mutual Life and 
Reinhard Hohaus, Metropolitan Life ac- 
tuary. Members of the group expect to 
be called upon by the ways and means 
committee to assist in consideration of 
social security legislation, whenever it 
is taken up. 

Meanwhile, the Senate finance com- 
mittee is getting set to hold hearings on 
social security, if and when the House 
committee or the House does something 
about the matter, in view of the const 
tutional requirement that legislation af 
fecting the revenue must originate i 
the House. Social security taxes are 
involyed, of course. 
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d eo * e es s 
or New and Striking Pictures Mlustrate Each Essential Point 
ulted 
to Comment by a Company Leader: “It’s The Best And Most 
an 
ac Attractive Key Man Sales Aid I’ve Ever Seen.” 
leans 
MF : lts 1. A powerful help for a sales interview. 5. A basic outline for agency meetings and clinics. 
com: Uses: 2. A pre-approach mailing piece. 6. An attractive prestige-building gift to Trust 
poe 3. A gift or loan to a prospect to prepare Officers, Attorneys and Accountants. 
nee for, or supplement, an interview. 7. An easy and effective method for Companies and 
n af 4. A ready-reference section for your Agencies to introduce the subject of Key Man 
a sales kit. Insurance to Agents. 
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A National Underwriter Publication 
e CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 


This Powerful Sales-Maker Will Help You Make More Money! 


ORDER YOUR SUPPLY TODAY! 


Oo. Se eee Tee ene or $1.00 25 copies, each ........ $0.70 500 copies, each ....... $0.55 
5 COPS, C4 Se. eis .80 50 copies, each ........ .65 1000 copies, each ....... .50 
10 Opies, C40! 5 sss... 75 100 copies, each ........ .60 2000 copies, each ....... 45 
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Two letters 


from Tokyo Bay 


SO August 1945 


The End of a Long Road 


As our fighting men pressed for- 
ward relentlessly in every combat 
theater and the attainment of their 
goal became inevitable, their 
thoughts turned more and more to 
resuming civilian life. 


Literally from all over the world 
began to come requests for New Eng- 
land Mutual’s little booklet, 
‘Information for Veterans,’’ which 
has been continuously advertised in 
national publications since the sum- 
mer of 1944. 


A map of our advances through 
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enemy territory could have been 
drawn from the datelines on these 
letters, although censorship _per- 
mitted only such general designa- 
tions as Northern Italy, Somewhere in 
France, Belgium, Holland or Germany, 
as the case may have been. 


From the Pacific the datelines 
read Gilberts and Marshalls, Some- 
where in New Guinea, Marianas, Phil- 
ippines, Okinawa, and, finally, Tokyo 
Bay, as shown above. And through 
the months there filtered in letters 
from such places as Ascension Island, 
Ahwaz, Teheran, Attu, Chungking, Along 
the Ledo Road, and many other remote 
outposts, to which our magazines 
nevertheless penetrated. 


More than a half-million of the 
little booklets have now been dis- 
tributed to our servicemen at home 
and overseas, and their gratitude for 


this comprehensive and lucid de- 
scription of their rights and privi- 
leges as veterans has been heart- 
warming. 


Now, with demobilization pro- 
ceeding apace, a steady stream of 
lean, bronzed visitors with gold lapel 
buttons are coming in to our ‘‘Vet- 
erans Information Service’ at the 
Home Office to say hello and to ask 
specific questions about continuing 
their education, converting their 
NSLI, or getting a job. 


It has been a real privilege to have 
this contact, either in person or by 
mail, with so many thousands of 
our veterans. While we would have 
felt amply repaid by this alone, there 
is additional satisfaction in the ex- 
pressed intent of many of these men 
some day to become New England 
Mutual policyholders. 


New England Mutual 


Ly Insurance Company {4 of Boston 





George Willard Smith, President 


Agencies in Principal Cities Coast to Coast 


The First Mutual Life Insurance Company Chartered in America—1835 





